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The Countess of Blessington, in her new work ‘‘ The Governess,” thus 
beautifully apostrophises the Queen of England ;— 

The Rose of England’s rich parterre, 
(Where every flower is passing fair) ; 
All vouth, all hope, all loveliness, 
Whom millions only name to bless. 
How dazzling is that open brow! 

Not even the diadem, whose glow 
Encircles it with lustre bright, 

Casts into shade its gentle light ; 

So dignified, so lofty, mild, 

There meet the angel, woman, child. 
O! who could gaze upon Thy face, 
Young scion of a royal race, 

Without that warm and earnest feeling, 
To hand, and heart, and word, appealing, 
Which stirred so well in days gone by 
Old England's glorious chivalry, 

And now surrounds Thy stately Throne 
With millions proud thy sway to own, 
Ready the wide world to defy, 

And quick to arm—and blest to die, 

Ere from thy Royal Coronal 

Its smallest gem shall fade or fall ! 








quitlised Ireland by transporting Letters. He has therefore wisely connected 
national education with national postage, for it is obvious there will be few let- 
ters where only a few can write and read. Indeed it is natural to suppose that 
a people who deal in “ Letters” and supply the English market will become 
‘* literary” men, and an Irishman will be at no loss to comprehend how ‘‘less 
fare” is fairer than more, or how a whole population that are often in a state of | 
starvation can rejoice in a ‘reduced fare.” It is unkind to call this enlight- 
ened plan a “‘catchpenny,” or tu stigmatize a man who is in advance of the 
age asa post man. Equally unhandsome is it to attempt to deprive him of the 
honour of the invention, by saying the idea is borrowed from the penny maga- 
tine, penny encyclopedia, aud other similar works; for it is truly Irish in its 
conception. If he received a hint from any one, it was from O’Coonell and 
his penny rint.—Justice to Ireland requires there should be no ‘‘ Dublin” of 
postage, ard that he whose care is our * ways and means,” should himself be 
careful not to be ‘mean in his ways” It is absurd to say that because the 
postage is rendered uniform, and one letter pays no more thon another, the sala- 
riea of the officers should be rendered uniform also, and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral be paid no more than his Clerk. It is true, the poor write few letters now, 
because the pos'age is too high, and that they will be induced to write exten- 
sively as soon as the penny system is adopted, and thereby to “forge” their 
own chains; but they will have no right to complain of this increased expense, 
because it is optional with them, whether they incur it or not; the only ques- 
tion is, whether we have not ‘poor writers’ enough already. We shall gain 
in quantity by this improved plan in proportion as we lose in quality, and re- 
quire a new “ Letter press.” Instead of a condensed style we shall have con- 
densed letters. and in place of diffuse composition, composition diffused. My 
Patron, tired of screwing the Public, will scsew epistles, and become King of 
the Penny-a-line tr be. 





HOPE. 
What is Hope !—The beauteous sun , | 
Which colours all it shines upon ; 
The beacon of Iife’s dreary sea, 
The star of immortality ! 
Fountain of feelings young and warm ; 
A day-beam bursting through the storm ; 
A tone of melody, whose birth 
Is, oh! too sweet, too pure for earth ! 
A blossom of that radiant tree 
Whose fruit the angels only see! 


| under the new system, as there are now. 


It cannot be denied that there is ground to fear that writing letters (or, as a 
Lord Minto would say, to prove his knowledge of naval matiers, ‘ sheeting it 
home,’) will soun become the business of life. It is easy to say of yourself 
that you are not at home, but not so easy to say so of your fingers, which are 
always domestic in their habits; and you cannot avoid writing, now that the 
excuse of waiting for a frank is removed. Lovers must expect “ frank” incense 
by mail no longer. It is said there will be seven times as many letters written 
What a prospect for a man who, 
like me, is dying of an epistolatory plethora, or, like the tailor in the play, 
whose correspondence extends even to Constantinople! Universal ‘ suffer- 
age,” I fear, will be the inevitable result. But he is a courteous man, is my 
Patron; nay, a polished man ; whence a certain paper with similar qualities, is 





A beauty and a charm, whose power 
Is seen—enjoyed—confess'd each hour! 
& portion of that world to come, 
When earth and ucean meet the last o’erwhelming doom, 


——nheitiriineren 
NEW WORK BY SAM SLICK. 
Letter- Bag of the Great Western. 
We make the following selections from this very amusing work. 
DEDICATION. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
My Lorp :—Your Lordship will, no doubt, be at a loss to understand how it 
is, that you have had the honour of this dedication conferred upun you, which 
you had so little reason to expect ; and, as you have never seen, and probably 
never heard of, the author, must be conscious you have done so little to him to 
deserve ; and it is but reasonable and just that! should explain the motives that 
actuated me. Dedications are mendacious effusions, we ail know; and honest 
men begin to be ashamed of them, as reflecting but little honour on the author, 
or the patron; but in a work of humour, an avowal of the truth may well find 
a place, and be classed among the best jokes it contains. I have selected your 
Lordship, then, as my Mec#nas; not on account of your quick perception of 
the ridiculous, or your powers of humour, but solely on account of the very ex- 
tensive patronage at yourdisposal Your Lordship is a colonial minister, and I 
am a colonial author ; the connexion between us, therefore, in this relation is, 
eo natural, that this work has not onlv a claim to your protection, but a right to 
your support. All the world will say that it is in vain for the whig ministry to 
make protestations of regard for the colonies, when the author of that lively 
hook, “ The Letter-Bag of the Great Western,” remains in obscurity in Nova 
Scotia, languishing for want of timely patronage ; and posterity, that invariably 
does justice, (although it is, unfortunately rather too late, always) will pronounce 
that you failed in your first duty, as protector of colonial literature, if you do 
not do the pretty upon this occasion. Great men are apt to have short memo- 
ries; and it is a common subject of complaint with authors, that they are ma- 
terially injured by this defect in their organization. Literary men, however, 
may ascribe much of the disappointment they experience, to their own disinge 
nuousness, They usually begin by expressing great diffidence of their ownta 
lents, and disparaging their own performances, aud end by extolling the acquire- 
ments, the liberality, and the discernment of their patrons ; and the latter gene- 
rally admit the troth of both these ropositions, which is all that is required of 
them, and there the matter ends. I prefer the more straightforward course of 
telling the troth ; and so far from detracting from the merits of this work, and 
undervaluing myself, I am bold to say, it is quite as good a book, and as safe in 
its tendencies, as those of a certain fashionable author, who found favour at the 
hands of your party, and is therefore eminently entitled to your special regard. 


Mr. Bulwer we sur pose is here alluded to, who was Jaronetted. The pre- 
face is very clever, and we subjoin it. 


F PREFACE. 

Whoever may condescend to read these elegant epistles will naturally en- 
quire how they came into my possession, and by what authority they are now 
given to the world. The question is certainly an important one, because if it 
shall appear that the secresy of the Post-Office has been violated, there will be 
a ‘ corresponding’ dimunition of the confidence of the Public in this depart. 
ment. The obvious irference is, I confess, either that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has been guilty of unpardonabie neglect, or that I have taken a most un- 
warrantable liberty with his letter-bag. Under these circumstances I regret 
that I do not feel myself authorized even in my owr justification to satisfy the 
curious reader, and that the only reply I can give at present is—Ask Spring 
Rice—He is a“ frank” man and no ene that has ever listened to his serious 
refutation of the absurd story about his colleagues’ whiskers, can doubt that he 
will give the necessary explanation: He is devoted to the eause of men “ of 
Letters” and delights in “ forwarding” their views. Whatever his consistency 
may be, few men aim at “ uniformity” so much as he does. He has reduced 
the postage, and though many persons accuse biin of being ‘‘ penny-wise” in 
this matter, the result will show that it is not he but the public that ‘will be 
“pound foolish” in the end. This must remain therefore in an “ envelope” of 
mystery until he chooses to remove the “ seal” of secresy. To the American 
reader it may be not altogether unnecessary to state that Spring Rice,” like 
many other words and terms, has a diferent meaning on different sides of the 
Atlantic. In America it signifies a small grain raised in low land amid much 
irrigation, in Ireland a smal! man reared in boggy land amid great irritation ; 
and the name of “ Paddy” is common to both. Iu the former country it as. 
sumes the shape of * arrack liquor,” in the latter “arack” rent. In both there 
is an adhesiveness that is valuable, and they are prized on that account by a 
class of persons called ‘* Cabinet makers.” 

. The Spring Rice I allude to ia the man not the in, and as an Irishman it 
ss “im the grain of the man” to have his attention directed to “ transportation.” 
It is'@ national and natural trait in his character. Former Governments tran- 











usually called ‘* Rice paper,” to denote its peculiarities. He will doubtless 
give every explanation that ie required, and if you persist, gentle reader, im your 
desire to be further informed on this subject, I can only repeat what I have al- 
ready said,—Ask Spring Rice. 


ting I must say, and dat is, de white ladies do lub werry stiff grog, werry stiff, 
indeed, Mr. Labender: you ab no notion ob it,no more denachild. *Stew- 
ard, a leetle weak, werry Jeetle weak brandy and water; but mind and let him 
be werry weak.’ Yes marm, I say, and away I goes to mix. Poor leetle tings 
I knows werry well what werry weak means ; it means half and half, jist as I 
likes him mysef. Well, when I takes it to de lady, she makes a face like de 
cabbage-leaf, all puckery, puckery, wrinkeley ; and arter eber so leetle ob @ 
swig at it, she gibs him back agin to me: ‘Oh! steward !” she say, ‘how could 
yaw ! dat is too trong; put in a leetle drop more water, dat is a good steward." 
Well, I knows what dat means, too, so I goes back and puts in one glass vran- 
dy more, and two lumps ob de sugar more, and stir him up well wid de spon, 
and gib him aleetle nutmeg for de flavour ; try dat, marm, I say; see how yor 
like him ; I most fear he too weak now. ‘No, steward,’ she say, and she smile 
werry sweet, de leetle dear ; ‘dat wi!l do werry well, now; dat jist right, now. 
Always take care to mix my brandy and water weak, for I isn’t used to him 
trong, and he gets into my head.’ Yes, marm, I say; now I knows your gage, 
I fit you exactly toa T, marm. De dear leetle critturs, de grog he do warm 
em hearts, and brighten de eye, and make him werry good natured. I knows 
dat by myself; I always feels better for de stiff glass ob grog. Poor leetle 
tings, but dey do like him werry stiff, werry stiff, indeed ; it is actilly astonishia 
how stiff dey do take him. 

As to de men passengers, I always let him shift for demselves, for dere isnt 
werry few ob dem is real superfine gentlemen, but jist refidge a leetle warnish- 
ed ober de surface, like all pretence. Dey all make him believe dat dey know 
wine ; when, dam em, dere isn’t hardly none ob em know him by name even. 
One bucera says, ‘Steward, I can’t drink dis wine; it is werry poor stuff. 
What de debil do you mean by gibbin me sich trash as dis? he no fit to drink 
at all; change him direcaly, and gib me some dat is fit for a gentleman.’ Well, 
I takes up de wine, and looks at him werry knowin, and den whisper in his ear, 
not to speak so loud, lest ebery body hear; and I put de finger on my nose, 
and nods: end I goes and brings him anoder bottle ob de werry identical same 
wine, and he taste him, smack his lip, and say, ‘Ah! dat is de wine, steward! 
Always bring me dat wine, and I remember you when I leab de ship.” Hush! 
I say, massa; not £o loud, sir, if you please, for dere is only a werry few bot- 
tles ob dat are wine, and I keep him for you; for I sees you knows de good 
wine when you sees him, which is more nor most gentlemen does. Dey is cus- 
sed stup:d is, dem whites, and werry conceited, too, Mr. Labender; but dere 
is noting like lettin him bab his own way. Den dey all speak different lan- 
guage. One man is Frenchman; well, he calls steam-‘oat, “ bad toe ;” de 
German, he cal! him, “dam-shift-fard.”” One calls a plate, ‘*@s yet;” anoder 
name him, “ skelp eye ;” and de tird man call him, “taller ;” and de fort say, 
‘* platter ;” and @ one amost hab a different word forhim. Dero is no ma- 
kin head or taitob em, no how: I don't try no more now at all—I only gib de 
head a shake, and pass on. 











Sir Robert Peel has enlarged upon the loss of revenue likely to accrue from 
this measure, and says he objects to it, ‘on principle ” Now, I approve of it, 
“on interest.” It may do very well for him who has all his correspondence 
franked, to talk in this style; but what are poor Colonists todo, who never saw 
a member of parliament or a frank either? Although no whig, I desire an ex- 
tension of the ‘Frank’-chise. The only objection I make to the measure is, 
that there is any postage at all; and I hold that while the ‘ schoolmaster is 
abroad,” a good government should carry our letters for nothing. It is idle tor 
the administration to talk of poser e eres while they impose a tax 
on the transmission of every “mail.” High postage precludes all correspon- 
dence. It is, as a lady of my acquaintance most delicately calls it, a ‘* pre- 
ventive check” to what Joseph Hume, with his usual accuracy of language, 
terms “ pen-urism ’” It has puzzled some people most amazingly to know, if 
all the pennies go for postage, where the ‘‘rint’’ is to come from; but that is 
their affair and not mine, and I give notice that unless my letters are carried 
“free,” I shall agitate for a repeal of the Union “ with Nova Scotia.” It is no 
answer to me that “single” lette:s are to be rated only atone penny. What 
are to become of ‘double entendres?” and what reason is there that wit should 
be taxed? Noram I better satisfied to find that there is to be an increase in 
the scale, proportioned to the weight of the letters. This will fall particula:ly 
heavy on me, whose letiers have always great weight inthem. I ain for going 
the hog—the whole hug—and nothing but the hog. 

In justice to my friend Captain Claxton, and the Board of Directors a: Bris- 
tol (from whom, upon a recent occasion, when persoually suggesting the pro- 
priety and discassing the feasib:lity of establishing asteam communication with 
Nova Scotia, I received the most friendly and courteous treatment,) I ought to 
state that I was myself one of the passengers on board the Great Western 
during the voyage when this leter-bag was made up; indeed, as a corpulent 
aan may add, with more truth than vanity, ‘‘ quorum magna pars fui.’’— 
From my personal experience, therefore, I can say that the writers of several 
of these letters have drawn largely upon thei: imagination, and that I should 
feel that I neither did justice to its enterprising and meritorious owners, nor to 
my own feelings, if I did not avail myself of this opportunity to express my un- 
qualified approbation of this noble ship, the liberal pfovision for the comfort of 
the passengers, and my admiration of the skill, unremitting attention and ur- 
banity of its commander. Captain Hoskins will doubtless feel much astonished 
to account for the mode by which I became possessed of these letters; but I 
trust he knows me too well to require any other explanation than what I have 
already given—Ask Spring Rice. 

Letter No. 2 will amuse all our readers. 


FROM CATO MIGNIONETTE (THE COLOURED STEWARD) TO 
MR. LAVENDER. 


My Dear Lasenpgr—Since I ab de pleasure to see you on board de Lady 
Jackson liner, I leave de line myself, and now is on bord de Great Western 
steam-boat, ob which I ab de command. Yow ab seen Fourth-July-day, Mr. 
Labender ; well, he no touch to it; and you ab seen de great New York mob 
to pull down coloured people’s hovsen ; weil, dat not noting to it needer; and 
you ab see de great fire; we!l, de crowd dere not fit to hold a candle to it. On! 
you neber! but [ tell you more by and by. 

We hab one hander and ten passenger, big and leetle, and some damn big 
ones dere is too, which is more dan one steward can provide for ginteelly ; and 
my servants do gib me werry great trouble, so dey do. First I hab all Eng- 
lish ; well, de English werry stupid, werry sarcy, avd lazy as dedebil; you can’t 
beat noting into dere dam tick heads, and dey is too eavy heeled for servants; 
so I jist discharge em all; I wouldn’t ab dem if dey work for nothing, de great 
gootfor noting lubbers; and I ire coloured people in dere plaice. Dey werry 
much more better den de trash ob whites; but still dey no please me, for I | 
neber like to see de grass grow under de feet ob de waiters, and dere is toe 
many for me to look arter al! alone myself. 

De Captain he man-o’-war buccra, and dey is all cussed stiff, and most too 
big men fore dere breeches; and when he walky de deck, he only see de stars 
and de sun; he no see de ship an de passenger, but leab all to me, which give 
me an everlastin sight ob trouble. He ought to come and help me at de bar 
hissef, so he had ought; but he too proud for dat, and so is all dem what has 
de swab on de shou!der,—and proper bard bargain de queen hab of some ob 
dem too, I tell you, Mr. Labender. By Golly! but I most wore out, and dat 
is de truth. Steward here, and steward deve, and s'eward ebery where! 
Well, I say, ‘coming sar!’ but I takes care neber to come to none at all, and 
when dey is tired ob calling dey come 6b demselves to me, and find out to de 
last it would be ebery bit as good for em to hab coin at first and sabe dere wind 
to cool dere soup wid. But I makes sception ob de Ladios, de dear critturs ; 
I do lub em, and likes to tend on em, dey is so helpless, poor tings. But one 








Den dey holds me sponsible for all de plate, which is not fair, by no manner e 
means at all, is such a mob of scaly whites as we ab on board ; and where eb- 
ery man is taken what pays passage ; and sometimes dem white fellers is ne 
better nor him should be, I tell you. Toder day I sell some small ting to de 
outlandish jew, who no speak werry goud English; and I goes into his cabin, 
and I say, come, massa, I say, our voyage ober now; him pilot on board, se 
you fork out, massa, if you please. Well, he stared like ashy horse—what 
dat you say? says he. You fork out, now, massa, I ‘say. Den he goes 
round, and he bolt de door; and den he say, I give you one sovereign, steward 
if you no mention it. Oh! I say, I neber mention him, massa, neber fear, and 
I is werry much obliged to you, sir, werry much indeed. Den he say, here ie 
de forks, and he gives me back three silver forks. I tookt um by mistake, he 
say, and I hope you no mentionhim. Oh, ho! says I to myself, is dat de way 
de cat jumps now; I see how de land lay—I come jew over you, my boy—my 
turn come now. Four sovereigns more, massa, and steward he keep mum; 
and if you no pay de money, I go bring captain, passenger, and ebery one. 
Well, him sovereign break him heart amost, but he shell him out, for sll dat, 
afore I go ; one—two—three—four—five sovereigns. A\ll’s right now, massa, 
I say ; dat is what I calls “forking out.” Jist as IT turns for to goe, he eay, 
how you know I ab un, steward—any body tell you? Oh, massa, I say, [ 
know de tief so far as I seehim. WhenI clap eyes on you fust, by gosh I 
know you for one ob dem dam rascals—no mistake, massa ; face neber tell um 
lie—he always speak de truth. I habto keep my eyes about me all de time, 
Mr. Labender, I tell you; and de command of dis ship is too great fatigue for 
one man ; dey must give me some officers under me, or I resign my place, and 
throw him up, and return to de line again, which is more eelecter and better 
compsny as steamboats has. 

Please to ab de goodness to make my respects to Miss Labender, and to all 
de young ladies to home, who I hopes to have de happiness to see in good 
health and spirits, when I ab opportun’ty to wisit dem, which appears werry 
long indeed since I hab—elmest an age. I take de liberty to send a pair of 
most superfine s'ockings, of de flesh-colour silk, of de newest fashion, for each 
of de young ladies, which I hope dey will do me de honour to wear in remem- 
brance of ine; and now I be, 


My dear Labender, your most obedient help, Cato Micnionerra. 


We conclude with the following 


LETTER FROM AN ABOLITIONIST TO A MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


My pear Sir :—Having brought the emancipation of our sable coloured 
brethren in the West Indies to a bine termination, I have resolved to under- 
take a peregrination into the United States, for a similar purpose ; animated te 
this philanthropic work by a feeling of inextinguishable hatred of that remorse- 
less, antichristian, and damnable traffic in human life—the slave trade. Their 
day of liberty is just about to dawn in full splendour. WhenI observe our 
friend Cassius receive at his levees and balls in those Islands, the coloured, 
on an equal footing with their white brethren, end his amiable partner walking 
arm-in-arm with the sable female (probably the descendant of a long line of 
African princes), to the amazement and consternation of the whites, and in 
defiance of the odours which must be admitted to emanate from them, not 
only by those who espouse them, but by those who espouse their canse, I 
bless him, I congratulate the wor'd, and, above all, I felicitate the nobility, 
that the partition wall has been broken down, that colour and odour make ne 


| distinction, and that instead of a few black legs (the utmost advance that hee 
| hitherto been made in the higher circles), we shall see numerous black Peers 


among the new creations. And who shall pronounce that they are not wor- 
thy of being the associates of at least some that are to be found there ’— 
None, sir, none will dare to insinuate it, but those who are themselves un- 
worthy. Why should they spurn those to whom some of their nomber owe 
their own elevation? Is it not to the agitation of this emancipation, to the 
appeals to the sympathy and religious prejudices, and (I hope I am not um 
charitable) to the cant of the day, that some people are indebted for their owm 
sta'‘ion? Why then reject those equal in rights—equal in mental and superior 
in bodily powers? : % 

Jamaica presents a prospect that cannot fail to rejoice the heart of the tree 
philanthropist Already have the exports of the island fallen more than one 
half, and will shortly cease altogether. Is not this a proof that these vunfor- 
tunate beings, the blacks, must have been compelled to work beyond what was 
necessary? for now, when left to themeelves, there is no inducement that either 
ambition or avarice can discover, sufficient to make them work at all. From 
which the inference is plain, that Providence never intended they should work. 
What an earthly elysium this island will soon become, when, like St, Domin- 
go, it is leftto spontaneous production! When nature will supply their 
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wants, and they can roam at large like birds of the air, and the aminals of the 
field, and the voice of complaint shall be drowned in one universal chorus 
song! When hand in hand, the natives, like our first parents in Paradise, 
knowing not the artificial wants of clothes, shall have their couches of rose- 
leaves, their beverage of the cool streams, or still cooler fountain, and gather 
their food from the limbs of trees that hang over them, inviting and soliciting 
them to pluck and eat! Can imagination picture any thing équal to such a scene 
of rural felicity as this? Even the restraints of our moral code will be want- 
ing, for morals are artificial and conventional. Where there is no property there 
can be no theft, where nature supplies freely and abundantly all wants, there 
will be no restrictive matrimony, for marriage is a civil obligation, arising from 
the necessity of providing for a family. Each one will follow the dictates of 
his own inclinations. Love will have no.fetters to impede his gambols, affec- 
tion will alone be consulted. The eye will choose, and the heart ratify all 
connubial contracts, and when the eye is sated, and the heart cooled, both 
parties will separate without a struggle, each one free like the birds of the air, 
to spend a succeeding season with a new mate, and no murmur and no jealou- 
sy shall be heard. Tkere wiil be property in the heart,no slavery in the affec- 
tions, but there will be what many nations boast of, but alas, what few pos- 
sess; freedom! unlimited, unrestricted, absolute freedom ! freedom of thought, 
freedom of action! What realization of all our hopes, what a happy term- 
nation of all their wrongs and sufferings! Succeeding ages will admire and 
applaud, and heaven will bless these noble designs. ; 
Impressed with this view of it—happy in being the agent in promoting such 
sublunary felicity, I propose visiting the States, for there, too, are exalted 
spirits, true patriots, neble philanthropists, who unshackled by paltry consi- 
derations of property, would break down all distinctions as we have done, and 
as the beam has hitherto inclined to the whites, now give it a counterpoise al- 
together in favour of the blacks. It is not a subject for equalization, for 
studying balances, and for making nicely adjusted scales. We must go the 
whole figure, as they express it. But, my good friend, this is a dangerous 
country. The planters are a fierce and impetuous people, and will not bear 
tampering with as our colonists do. We must unite the gentleness of the 
dove with the wiliness of serpent. I propose commencing the Southern tour 
first, and, using West India tactics, I shall mount the pulpit. Without a di- 
rect appeal to the passions of the blacks, I will inflame their imagination. I 
will draw a picture of their freedom in another world, that will excite them in 
this. I will describe Sin asa task-master; [ will paint that task-master in a 
way, that the analogy cannot be mistaken for their own masters, and in colours 
that cannot fail to rousc their imaginations and passions, and advise them to 
throw off the yoke of the oppressor ; in short, I will keep within the law, and 
effect that which is without the pale of it. When I reach the non-slave-hold- 
ing states, where my person will be secure from violence, I will speak open- 
ly. I will draw ideal pictures of distress from the stores of fancy, and talk in 
touching terms of broken hearts, unwholesome exhalations, burning suns, pu- 
trid food, unremitting toil, of remorseless masters, unfeeling mistresses, and 
licentious manners. [ wili then put in practice the happy and successful ruse 
I adopted in England. I will produce a prodigious whip with wire thong, and 
ponderous manacles, and thumb screws of iron, fabricated for the occasion, and 
exhibiting them to the audience, appeal at once to their feelings as men and as 
christians! That I shall succeed, I make no doubt, and I shall have the plea- 
sure, occasionally, of sending to you an account of my doings. I have avail- 
ed myself of your kind permission, to draw upon the funds of the society for 
five hundred pounds, to defray my necessary expenses in this great and holy 
work—a work which, I must say, sanctifies the means. 
What a glorious retrospect is the past! how full of hope and happiness is the 
prospect of the future! The West Indies are free. The Eastisfree. And 
America is soon to be liberated, also. That we were to be assailed by calum- 
ny, to be denounced as incendiaries,and persecuted as felons,for our part in this 
great political regeneration, was to be expected. Our enemies, and the ene- 
mies of reform, have made a great handle of the murder of Jord Norbury, 
which awkward affair has never been placed in its proper light. It was a 
death,and nothing but a death ; but is it more than that of any other individual! 
Is the life of a peer of more value than that of a peasant? It is life, a unit, 
not distinguished from any other unit,but because there is a nought in its head. 
One of the oppressors is gone—and gone suddenly: so have many of the op- 
pressed gone, likewise ; and yet the death of thisaristocrat makes more noise than 
them all. Rank toryism, this, which thinks of nothing but rank; and impious- 
ly asserts there is rank in heaven—for there are angels, and archangels, there. 
To be free, is not to be oppressed ; to remove oppression, is an act of free- 
dom ; but an act of freedom isnot murder. Murder is of malice aforethought ; 
vut where principle, and not malice, removes a man, it is not murder, but the 
effect of political difference. I do not approve of it in detail, for I doubt its 
policy and ofligeey, so long as the power of creating peers remains in the 
erowu, but still this is not a case for pious horror, but rather for regret. There 
is no robbery, no sordid motive, no mean vulgar plunder attending it. It was 
the deliberate act of an exalted mind; mistaken, perhaps, but of high feeling, 
intense patriotism, and of Roman virtue. It was Brutus preferring Rome to 
Ceasar. It was a noble deed, but rather philosophical, perhaps, than religious. 
Sordid politicians cannot understand it, cowards dread it, and bigots denounce 
it. Few of us, perhaps, are sufficiently devoted, or enlightened, publicly to 
applaud—to say that we sanction it, or would achieve it ourselves ; but, what- 
ever we may think of the act abstractedly, we cannot but admire the firmness, 
the nobleness, and the elevatiou of the perpetrator. He was a true patriot. — 
He was right—heaven will reward him; if he was in an error, his motive will 
be respected, and he will be pitied and forgiven. So, in Canada, the burnin 
out of the vile conservative loyalist, is not arson, for it is not malicious ; ol 
the secret removal of them to another world, not murder, but constitutional 
amelioration. Great allowance must be made for the warm‘h of political ex- 
citement, A Lount may despatch those whom the press denounces. Thai 
noble-minded man, Brougham, has thus considered it ; the perpetrators have 
been pardoned ; the jailshave been thrown open, and the patriots set at large, 
to commence anew their great moral and political reformation. If this is right 
in Canada, how can it be wrong in Ireland? and if right ia Canada and Ire- 
land, how can it be wrong in the southern states of America? The laws of 
justice are uniform and universal. What is Lord Norbury more, than Chart- 
rand, or Lord Glenelg more than Shoultz—unit for unit—tit for taa—a Row- 
land for an Oliver. Necessity has no law; but even in the eye of the law, i: 
is said, allmen aro equal. The peer and the peasant are both equal, then, as 
far as killing goes ; and killing, no murder, as far the absence of personal ma- 
lice goes. nder these circumstances, let us persist in aiding, by all meens, 
similar to those resorted to in Canada, our devoted sable brethren of the south. 
Should a few of their masters be removed, it is but the natural consequence of 
the system, and not of the reform; and the roots, if traced, will be found to 
spring from the fcetid soil of slavery, and not from the virgin mould of free- 
dom. Jn burning off the stubble, who ever doubted a few ears of grain would 
be consumed, or in cutting down the weeds, that a few blades of grass were to 
be sacrificed !—none but fools or idiots. 
Tn my next I shall give you a detail of my proceedings. At present I have 
left myself barely room enough to subscribe myself 
Your much attached and sincere friend, 
Jossru Locke. 
Extract from a Newspaper published at Vizburg, under date of the 22d May, 
1839. 





We regret to state that this city was thrown into great confusion and alarm 
yesterday, by the discovery of a plot for an insurrection of the negroes, the 
murder of the whites, and the destruction of the place by fire. It was clearly 
traced to have originated with a fanatical English abolitionist, of the name of 
Jeseph Locke, who expatiated on the gallows, in the summary manner prescri- 
bed by “Judge Lynch,” this atrocious offence against the laws of God and 
man. On his pores was found the draft of a letter addressed by him to a 
member of the British Parliament (whose name for the present we withhold,) 
not merely admitting the part he was about to take in this infernal work, but 
actually justifying murder and arson as laudable acts, when resorted to in the 
cause of reform. He had an upportunity offered to him yesterday by our in- 
dignant citizens, of testing the truth of his principles and the soundness of his 
reasoning. It is to be hoped, for his own sake, his views underwent no change 
in his last moments. 





WESTERN INDIA IN 1838. 
Further extracts from Mrs. Postans’ Work 


Of everything connected with the Court of his Highness the Nuwavb, at 
Junagarh, Mrs. Postans gives a detailed and beautifully graphic account. A 
portion of her narrative relating to his Highness’s harem is replete with novel- 
ty. Our own most gracious Queen, it will be seen, is an object ef no slight 
interest in India, even in the recesses of the harem. 

“‘ Emerging from the verandah into the open court yerd, a slave conducted 
me op a flight of steps, into a room, fitted up to resemble a tent, and from 
thence into the apartments appropriated to the harem. The first was a spa- 
cious hall, surreunded with lights, but otherwise unfurnished; and from 
this I was ushered upon a spacious terrace prepared for my recep- 
tion. The floor was covered with fine scarlet cloth, and the low parapet 
wall hung with Persian carpets. Chairs were ranged along the centre, and 
slaves bearing torches stood upon the edge of the carpet. The wives of his 
Highness advanced to meet me, magnificently dressed, and blazing with innu 
merable jewels. Seating me upon the centre chair, they drew the others round, 
and began to chat on various subjects, with great good nature, and much ceur- 
teousness of manner, The principal wife, the Rahit Buckte, was good look- 














She Albion. 


ing, and about four-and-twenty years of age ; her manner was lively, her con- 
versation unusually intelligent, and her round fat face irradiated with good hu- 
mour. The second lady, the Dosie Beebee, had the airs of a coquettish and 
spoilt beauty, her dark languishing eyes rendered still more attractive by a very 
judicious application of the radiance giving Soormay,* andher henna-tinted,and 
delicate little feet, appearing to sustain with difficulty the weight of her pearl- 
embroidered slippers. The Ameer Buckte was a staid person, richly dressed, 
but without any personal attractions; and the Beebee Bhoe was absolutely 
frightful. 

he Jadies were attired in a similar costume of Kincaub trowsers, tight at 
the ankle; a full, richly embroidered satin petticoat, with a little cholah or 
bodice, and a saree of coloured gauze, embroidered with gold flowers. Their 
glossy hair, simply braided across the forehead, was adorned with strings of 
fine pearl ; about a dozen costly necklaces hung over the cholahs of each, and 
the ear-rings, toe-rings, nose-rings, bracelets, and anclets, were innumerable. 

The Beebees had not, on any previous occasion, met a European lady, and 
they perplexed me with questions upon our manners and habits of passing 
time. They expressed particular interest about owr fancy works, of which 
Mohammedan ladies are great admirers. The Rahit Buckte desired her slave 
girls to bring some cholahs of her own embroidering, which displayed great in- 
genuity, neatness, and taste After chatting for some time, I suggested the 
necessity of a return to my party, who I concluded were weary of the Nuwaub's 
method of showing them attention. On this hint, pan supartee appeared, upon 
superbly chased silver trays, covered with crimson and purple velvet napkins, 
embroidered with gold, and edged with a deep gold fringe. 

The usual quantity of dry suparree nut, pan leaves, and spice, having been 
deposited on my lap, and my luckless apparel deluged with sandal oi! and rose 
water, each of the ladies threw a wreaths of Mogree flowers on my neck, and 
pressed me to visit them on the following day, proposing to accompany me to 
the Nuwaub’s favourite garden at the foot of the Girnar. 

Anxious, of course, to cultivate the acquaintance of my gentle friends, I 
readily acquiesced, and descending to join my party in Dunbar, we all returned- 
gratified and fatigued, to the Serai. 

The following morning at eleven, Sheik Mahmoud, the favourite Chelah of 
his Highness, summoned me tothe harem, and was accompanied by an atten- 
dant, laden with fine mangoes, as an offering from the Nuwaub. On entering 
the palace, I did not as before visit the public reception rooms, but was re- 
ceived by the Rahit Buckte at the door of her own apartments. Her attire 
was little less splendid than that worn in the evening, for the ladies of the east, 
only happy in being well attired, have not any nice distinctions between the 
fitness of particular toilettes ; the ease and simple beauty of a morning dis- 
habille, which distinguishes our English taste, is unappreciated: and a mid-day 
sun, whose beams pierce the jalousies of an eastern harem, blazes on glitter- 
ing jewels, which, with us, are considered fit only for the glare of festal 
lamps. 

Tarvanta by slave girls, all chattering merrily together and some with their 
infants in their arms, we proceeded through:a suite of several apartments to 
the Beebee’s sitting room. There was an air of privacy and quietness about 
this little Mahommedan boudoir particularly inviting; and while its arrange- 
ment promised an usual degree of comfort, a free circulation of air was insured 
by its height. Numerous windows of wrought stone work which surrounded 
it, afforded the fair inmate a charming view of the sacred mount, and the fine 
minarets of the neighbouring musjids, towering above the majestic trees which 
skirt the town. 

Seated next the Rahit Buckte, I had full opportunity for admiring the taste 
with which her apartment was adorned. The floor was covered with crimson 
cloth, over which was tightly strained linen of spotless purity ; and the ceil- 
ing concealed by a fine white cloth, embroidered with stars, the produce of the 
celebrated looms of Ahmedabad. A rich border wrought in gold represented a 
cornice, to the edge of which was attached a flounce of crimson and green silk. 
From the corners depended green glass lamps ; and on one side of the floor 
rested a pile of cushions, covered with a Palampore, or coeverlid, of Tyrian 

urple, broidered and fringed with gold. ‘The coloms, though varied, were 

armonious, and the combined effect was one of richness, rather than gaudy 
display. The walls of the fapartment, beautifully whitened, were decorated 
with Chinese paintings, and looking glasses in gilt frames, while the spaces 
were occupied with little gold and silver Golaubdanis,+ and enamelleled lotahs, 
suspended in bead nets. 

As the Beebee’s Mehtah or steward was present, a fine gray bearded intelli- 
gent-looking man, I ventured to inquire what were her pecuniary resources, as 
I felt a little anxious on the matter of Mohammedan husbands’ generosity, and 
the weighty affair of pin money. 

The Rahit Buckto most unreservedly explained, that on her marriage, the 
Nuwaub had bestowed on her a gras or estate, consisting of eight villages, 
which she farms on her own account. The chief produce consisted of man- 
goes, but the value of the villages varied ; the whole seemed to average about 
three hundred rupees, or thirty pounds a month. 

The Rahit Buckte proved, during our conversation, to be a good woman of 
business, quite au fait on the subject of grain, ploughs, mangoe trees, et cetera, 
from which her revenue is derived ; large ledgers, written in the Guzzeratee 
eharacter, were produced, and particular pages readily referred to, in explana- 
tion of the subject. Her estate, the Beebee told me, was situated between 
Junagarh and the sea, where the country, from its natural fertility, was called 
the Neil Nagir, or land of the blue waters. The Rehit Buckte is considered a 
miracle of learning by the inhabitants of the harem; she reads and writes 
Persian, Guzzeratee, and Hindostanee, which she acquired from her father's 
priest or peer, when a little girl. The Nuwaub had merried her as a widow, 
which is a very unusual circumstance in Mohammedan families. 

Fully aware of the strict system of seclusion which forms the etiquette of 
the harem, I was surprised to find her Mebtah admitted to her presence ; but 
she said, with the Nuwaub’s family® it was usual to receive personal attendants 
of either sex ; but that the servitors of one Beebee were excluded from the 
apartments of the rest, if of the forbidden sex. 

The Beebees chattered a great deal, and made many inquiries into our cus- 
toms of marriage, baptism, and dress. Her great curiosity, however, seemed 
to be awakened on the peculiarity of our owning the rule of a female sove- 
reign; and she desired to know whether our ‘jueen’s power was great; whe- 
ther she sat supreme upon the gaddee, or throne of England ; whether she rode 
on horseback, as I assured her was customary amongst English women ; and 
whether her Majesty showed herself in open durbar amongst the men. She 
seemed a little incredulous when I told her the power of our queen far exceed- 
ed that of Alia Bhye, and that she was more learned, more beautiful, and more 
wise than the celebrated Noor Jehan. The Rahit Buckte then enquired what 
jewels our great Ranee wore. And when I described the countless diamonds 
which adorn the royal crown and stomacker, the Becbee, the slave girls, and 
the grey-bearded Mehtah, all, with one impulse, lifted up their hands,exclaiming 

,** Allah Kureem ! rast ust ?’’ (God is merciful! but can this bet) The Bee- 
bee’s surprise subsiding, she insisted upon writing the queen’s name in the fly 
leaf of her Koran ; but the Guzzeratee language net possessing the necessary 
V,a Wtecame the acting capital, and our royal lady’s name most grieviously 
transformed.’ 

Anecdote of an Elephant.—My friend, an officer in the Bengal service, pes- 
sessed a handsome elephant, which he was accustomed to see fed with a cer- 
tain allowance of grain daily ; business requiring his absence, he confided the 
care of his favourite to a worthless keeper, who, in the interim, stele and ap- 
yropriated a large proportion of the grain intended for the elephant’s use. 

he poor animal daily grew more spare and feeble, missing at his usual feed- 
ing time the abundant feast supplied by his kind and generous master. My 
friend returned, hastened to his stable, observed the emaciated state of his fa- 
vourite, and having no previous reason to suspect the honesty of the servant, 
was at a loss to discover a cause forthe evident alteration. The poor ele- 











phant, delighted at his master’s return, trumpeted his welcome, raised his trunk 
as a salaam, and moved about, affording in his mute but expressive manner, 
every demonstration of joy. His feeding time approached, and the full allow- 
ance of grain was placed at his feet by his dishonest and crue! keeper. The 
elephant, satisfied of his master’s attention, industriously separated it into two 
distinct heaps, and having eagerly devoured the one, left that which remained, 
and quietly walked to the opposite side of his stable. The truth thus conveyed 
by the gestures of the intelligent brute, flashed upon the mind of his master ; 
the keeper, on being accused of the theft, and finding his unworthiness expo- 
sed, fell at the feet of his employer, acknowledging the aggression. 
——————— 


THE DUEL. 


From the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 

“T think we shall just have time for one finishing flask of Chambertin,” 
said O'Leary, as he emptied the bottle into his glass. 

“*T forbid the bans, for one,” cried Trevanion. ‘“ We have all had wine 
enough, considering what we have before us this morning ; and besides, you are 
not aware it is now past four o'clock. So gracon—garcon, there—how sound- 
ly the poor fellow sleeps—let us have some coffee, and then inquire if a ear- 
riage is in waiting at the corner of the Rue Vivienne.” 

The coffee made its appearance, very much, as it seemed, to Mr. O’Lea- 
ry’s chagrin, who, however, solaced himself by sundry petit venes, to correct 
the coldness of the wine he had drank, and at length recovered his good hu- 
mour 


“Do you know, now,” said he, after @ short pause, in which we had all kept 
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silence. ‘I think what we are about to do is the very ugliest way of finishing 

a pleasant evening. For my own part, I like the wind-up we used to have in 

‘Old Trinity’ formerly ; when, after wringing off half a dozen knockers, break- 

ing the lamps at the post-office, and getting over the fire engines of Werburgh’s 
rish, we beat a few watchmen, and went peaceably to bed.” 

“Well, not being an Irishman,” said Snveien, “I'm half disposed to 
think that even our present purpose is nearly as favourable to life and 
limb ; but here comes my servant. Well, John, is all arranged, and the car- 
riages ready ?”’ 

aving ascertained that the carriage was in waiting, and that the small box 
—brass-bound and Bramah-locked—reposed within, we paid our bill and de- 
parted. Acold, raw, misty-looking morning, with masses of dark louring 
clouds overhead, and channels of dark and murky water beneath, were the 
leasant prospects which met us, as we issued forth from the Cafe. The 
amps, which hung suspended midway across the street, (we speak of some 
years since), creaked, with a low and plaintive sound, as they swung back- 
wards and forwards in the wind. Not a footstep was heard in the street-—no- 
thing but the heavy patter of the rain as it fell ceaselessly upon the broad pave- 
ment. It was, indeed, a most depressing and dispiriting accompaniment to 
ous intended excursion; and even O’Leary, who seemed to have but slight 
sympathy with external influences, felt it, for he spoke but little, and was scarce- 
ly ten minutes in the carriage till he was sound asleep. This was, I confess, a 
great relief to me ; for, however impressed I was, and to this hour am, with 
the many sterling qualities of my poor friend, yet I acknowledge that this was 
not precisely the time I should have cared for their exercise, and would have 
much preferred the companionship of a different order of person, even though 
less long acquainted with him. Trevanion was, of all others, the most suita- 
ble for this purpose ; and I felt no embarr t in op my mind freely 
to him upon subjects which, but twenty-four hours pievious, I could net have 
imparted to a brother. 

There is no such unlocker of the secrets of the heart as the possibly near 
approach of death. Indeed, { question if a great deal of the bitterness the 
thought ef it inspires does net depend upon that very circumstance. The re- 
flection that the long-treasured mystery of our lives (and who is there without 
some such’) is about to become known, and the secret of our immost heart 
laid bare, is in itself depressing, Not one kind word, nor one remembrancing 
adieu, to those we are to leave for ever, canbe spoken or written without cal- 
ling up its own story of half-forgotten griefs; or, still worse, at such a moment, 
of —— never again to be partaken of. . 

‘* We shall have abundant time to discuss all this later on,” said Trevanion, 
laying his hand upon my shoulder, to rouse my wandering attention—‘ for 
now, I perceive, we have only eight minutes to spare.’’ 

As he spoke, a dragoon officer, in undress, rode up to the window of the 
carriage, and, looking steadily at our party fora few seconds, asked if we were 
“ Messieurs les daghis ;” and, almost without waiting for reply, added,‘* You 
had better not go any farther in your carriage, for the next turn of the road will 
bring you in sight of the village.” 

We accordingly stopped the driver, and having with some d fficulty aroused 
O’Leary, got out upon the road. The militaire here gave his horse to a groom, 
and proceeded to guide us through a corn-field by a narrow path, with whose 
windings and crossings he appeared quite conversant. We at length reached 
the brow of a little hill, from which an extended view of the country lay before 
us, showing the Seine winding its tranquil course between the richly tilled 
fields, dotted with many a pretty cottage. Turning abruptly from this point, 
our guide led us, by a narrow and steep rath, into a little glen, planted with 
poplars and willows. A small stream ran through this, and by the noise’we soon 
detected that a mill was not far distant, which another turning brought us at 
once in front of. a 

And here I cannot help dwelling upon the “ tableau” which met our view.— 
In the porch of the little rural mill sat two gentlemen, one of whom I imme- 
diately recognised as the person who had waited upon me, and the other I 
rightly conjectured to be my adversary. Before them stood a small table, co- 
vered with a spotted napkin, upon which a breakfast equipage was spread—a 
most inviting meion and a long, slender-necked bottle, reposing in @ little ice- 
pail, forming part of the ‘‘ materiel.”” My opponent was coolly enjoying his 
cigar—a half-finished cup of coffee lay beside him—his friend was oceupied 
in examining the ‘‘caps” of the duelling pistols, which were placed upon a 
chair, No sooner had we turned the angle which brought us in view, than 
they both rose, and taking off their hats with much courtesy, bade us good 
morning. 

‘* May I offer you a cup of coffee?” said Monsieur Devigny to me, as I came: 
up, at the same time filling out, and pushing over a little flask of Cogniac to- 
wards me. 

A look from Trevanion decided my acceptance of the proffered civility, and 
I seated myself in the chair beside the baron. ‘Trevanion meanwhile had en- 
gaged my adversary in conversation along with the stranger, who had been 
our guide, leaving O'Leary alone unoccupied, which, however, he did not lon 
remain ; fur, although uninvited by the others, he seized a knife and fork, mo | 
commenced a vigorous attack upon a partridge pie near him; and, with equal 
absence of ceremony, uncorked the champagne and filled out a foaming goblet, 
= one-third of the whole bottle, adding—- 

“IT think, Mr. Lorrequer, there’s nothing like showing them that we are just 
as cool and unconcerned as themselves.” 

If I wigh: jrdge from the looks of the party, a happier mode of convincin 
tLem of our * free and-casy” feelings could not possibly have been } oa teenon ¢ 
From any m-r‘'fic tion this proceeding might have caused me, I was speedily 
relieved by Trevenion calling O'Leary to one side, while he explained to him 
that he must nominally act as second on the greund, as Tievanion, being a 
resident in Paris, might become liable to a prosecution, should any thing serious 
arise, while O'Leary, as a mere passer through, could cross the frontier into 
Germany, and avoid all trouble. 


O'Leary at once acceded—perhaps the more readily because he expected to 
be allowed te return to his hreakfast—but in this he soon found himself mis- 
taken, for the whole party now rose, and preceded by the baron, followed tho 
course of the little stream. 

After about five minutes’ walking, we found ourselves at the outlet of the- 
glen, which was formed by a large stone quarry, making a species of amphithea- 
tre, with lofty walls of ragged granite, rising thirty or forty feet on either side 
ofus. The ground was smooth and level as a boarded floor, and certainly 
to amateurs in these sort of matters, presented a most perfect spot for a 
“meeting.” 

The stranger who had just joined us, could not help remarking our looks of 
satisfaction at the chcice of ground, and observed to me— 

“This is not the first aflair that this little spot has witnessed; and the mou~ 
linet of St. Cloud is, I think, the very best ‘‘meet” about Paris. 

Trevanion who, during these few minutes had been engaged with Devigny, 
now drew me aside, 

“Well, Lorrequer, have you any recollection now of having seen your op- 
ponent before ? or can you make a guess at the source of all this?” 

‘Never till this instant,” said I, ** have I beheld him,” as I looked towards 
the tall, stoutly-built figure of my adversary, who was very leisurely detach- 
ing a cordon from his tightly fitting frock, doubtless to prevent its attracting 
my aim. 

Ye Well, never mind, I shall manage every thing properly. What can youdo 
with the small sword, for they have rapiers at the mill!” 

‘‘ Nothing whatever; I have not fenced since I was g boy.” 

“ N’importe—then we'll fight ata barriere. I know thoy’re not prepared’ 
for that from Englishmen; so just step on one side now, and leave me to talk 
it over.”’ 

Asthe limited nature of the ground did not permit me to retire to a distance, 
I became involuntarily aware of a dialogue, which even the seriousness of the 
moment could scarcely keep me from laughing at outright. 

It was necessary, for the sake of avoiding any possible legal difficulty in the 
result, that O’Leary should give his assent to every step of the arrangement ; 
and being totelly ignorant of French, Trevanion had not only to transiate for 
him, but also to render inreply O’Leary’s own comments or objections to the 
propositions of the others. 

“* Then it is agreed—we fight at a barriere,” said the Captain Devigny. 

‘* What’s that, Trevanion ?”’ 

‘“* We have agreed to place them at a barriere,”” replied Trevanion. 

“ That’s strange,” muttered O'Leary to himself, who, knowing that the word 
meant a ‘‘turnpike,”’ never supposed it had any other signification. 

‘* Vingt quatre pas, n’est pas !’’ said Devigny. 

‘* Too far,” interposed Trevanion. 

‘“‘ What does he say now!” asked O'Leary. 

‘‘ Twenty-four paces for the distance.” 

‘“* Twenty-four of my teeth he means,” said O'Leary, snapping his fingers. 
weet does he think of the length of Sackville street? Ask him that, wil} 
e ” 

‘** What says Monsieur?” said the Frenchman. 

“He thinks the distance much too great.” 

‘“* He may be mistaken,” said the Captain, half sneeringly. 
‘de la premiere force.’ ” 

‘* That must be something impudent, from your looks, Mr. Trevanion. 
it a thousand pities I can’t speak French?” 

__ * What say you, then, to twelve paces! Fire together, and two shots each, 
if the first fire be inconclusive,” said Trevanion. 

“And, if necessary,” added the Frenchman carelessly, ‘conclude with 
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“ The choice of the weapon lies with us, I opine,” replied Trevanion. “ We 
have already named pistols, and by them we shall decide this matter.” 

It was at length, after innumerable objections, agreed upon that we should 
be placed back to back, and at a word given each walk forward to a certain dis- 
tance marked out by a stone, where we were to halt, and at the signal, “une, 
“ deux,”’ tura round and fire. 

This, which is essentially a French invention in duelling, was perfectly new 
to me, but by no means so to Trevanion, who was fully aware of the immense 
consequence of not giving even a momentary opportunity for aim to my anta- 
gonist ; and in this mode of firing the most practical and deadly shot is liable 
to err—particularly if the signal be given quickly. 

While Trevanion and the Captain were measuring out the ground, a little 
circumstance which was enacted near me was certainly not over calculated to 
strengthen my nerve. The stranger who had led us to the ground had begua 
to examine the pistols, and finding that one of them was loaded turned towards 
my adversary, saying, ‘‘ Dr. Haultpeine, you have forgotten to craw the charge. 
Come, let us see what vein you are in.” At the same time, drawing off bis 
large cavalry glove, he handed the pistol to his friend. 

** A double Napoleon you don’t bit the thuinb.” 

* Done,” said the other, adjusting the weapon in his hand. 

The action was scarcely performed, when the better flung the glove into 
the air with all his force. My opponent raised his pistol, waited for an instant, 
till the glove, having attained its greatest height, turned to fall again. ‘Tnen 
clack went the trigger—the glove turned round and round half-a-dozen times, 
and fell about twenty yards off, and the thumb was found cut clearly off at the 
juncture with the hand. pws 

This—which did not occupy half as long as I have spent in recounting it— 
was certainly a pleasant introduction to standing at fifteea yards from the prin- 
cipal actor; and I should doubtless have felt it in all its force,had not my atten- 
tion been drawn off by the ludicrous expression of grief in O'Leary’s counte 
nance, who evidently regarded me as already defunct. 

‘* Now, Lorrequer, we are ready,” said Trevanion, coming forward ; and 
then, lowering his voice, added,‘ All is in your favour; I have now the ‘ word,’ 
which I shall give the moment you halt. So turn and fire at once; be sure 
not to go too far round in the turn—that is the invariable error in this mode 
of firing; only no hurry—be calm.” ; 

“* Now, messieurs,” said Devigny, es he approached with his friend leaning 
upon his arm, and placed him in the spot allotted to him. Trevanion then 
took my arm, and placed me back to back to my antagonist. As I took up my 
ground, it sochanced that my adversary’s spur slightly grazed me, upon which 
he immediately turned round, and, with the most engaging smile, begged a 
“thousand pardons,”’ and hoped I was not hurt. 

O’Leary, who saw the incident, and guessed the action aright, called 
out— 

“Oh, the cold-b!ooded villain; the devil a chance for you, Mr. Lorrequer.” 

“* Messieurs, your pistols,” said Le Capitaine Grande, who, as he handed the 
weapons, and repeated once more the conditions of the combat, gave the word 
to march. 

I now walked forward to the place marked out by the stone; but it seemed 
that I must have been in advance of my opponent, for I remember some se- 

conds elapsed before Trevanion coughed slightly, and then with a clear full 
voice called out “ Une,” * Deux.” Phed scarcely turned myself half round, 
when my right arm was suddenly lifted up, as if by a galvanic shock. My 
pistol jerked upwards, and exploded the same moment, and then dropped pow. 
¢rless from my hand, which I now felt was covered with warm blood from a 
wound near the elbow. From the acute but momentary pang this gave me, 
my attention was soon called off; for scarcely had my arm been struck, when 
a loud, clattering noise to my left induced me to turn, and there, to my asto- 
nishment, I saw my friend O’ Leary about twelve freet from the ground, hang- 
ing on by some ash twigs that grew from the clefts of the granite. Frag- 
ments of broken rock were falling around him, and his own position moment- 
arily threatened a downfall. He was screaming with all his might; but 
what he said was entirely lost in the shouts of laughter of Trevanion and the 
os Suan who could scarcely stand with the immoderate exuberance of their 
mirth. 

I had not time to run to his aid—which, although wounded, I should have 
done—when the branch he clung to slowly yielded with his weight, and the 
round, plump figure of my poor friend ro!led over the little cleft of rock, and, 
after a few faint struggles, came tumbling heavily down, and at last lay peace- 
ably in the deep heather at the bottom—his cries the whole time being loud 
enough to rise even above the vociferous laughter of the others. 

I now ran forward, as did Trevanion, when O'Leary, turning his eyes towards 
me, said, in the most piteous manner— 

«Mr. Lorrequer, I forgive you—here is my hand—bad luck to their French 
way of fighting, that’s all—it’s only good for killing one’s friend. I thought I 
was safe upthere, come what might.” 

‘My dear O'Leary,” said I, in an agony, which prevented my minding the 
laughing faces around me, “ surely you don’t mean to say that I have wounded 

ou?” 
J ‘* No, deat, not wounded, only killed me outright—through the brain it must 
be, from the torture I’m suffering.” 

The shout with which this speech was received, sufficiently aroused me; 
while Trevanion, with a voice nearly choked with laughter, said— 

“Why, Lorrequer, did you not see that your pistol in setting threw your ball 
high up on the quarry ; fortunately, however, about a fuot and a half above Mr. 
O’Leary’s head, whose most serious wounds are his scratched hands and bruis- 
ed bones from his tumble.” 

This explanation, which was perfectly satisfactory to me, was by no means 
consoling to poor O'Leary, who lay quite unconscious to all around, moaning in 
the most melancholy manner. Some of the blood, which continued to flow 
fast from my wound, having dropped upon his face, roused him a little—but on- 
ly to increase his lamentation for his own destiny, which he believed was fast 
aecomplishing. 

“* Through the skull—clean through the skull and preserving my senses to 
the last! Mr. Lorrequer, stoop down—it is a dying man asks you—don’t re- 
fuse me a last request. There's neither luck nor grace, honour or glory in such 
a way of fighting—so just promise me you'll shoot that grinning baboon there, 
when he’s going off the ground, since it’s the fashion to fire ata man with his 
back to you. Bring him down, and I'll die easy.” 

And with these words he closed his eyes, and straightened out his legs— 
streiched his arm at either side, and arranged himself in such corpse fashion as 
the circumstances of the ground would permit—while I now freely participated 
in the mirth of the others, which, loud and boisterous as it was, never reached 
the ears of O'Leary. 

My arm had now become so painful, that I was obliged to ask Trevanion to 
assist me in getting off my coat. The surprise of the Frenchmen on learning that 
I was wounded was very considerable.—O’Leary’s catastrophe having exclu- 
sively engaged all attention. My arm was now examined, when it was disco- 
vered that the ball had passed through from one side to the other, without ap- 
parently touching the bone ; the bullet and the portion of my coat carried in 
by it both lay in my sleeve. The only serious consequence to be apprehended 
was the wound of the biood-vessel, which continued to pour forth blood un- 
ceasingly, and I was just surgeon enough to guess that an artery had been 
cut. 

Trevanion bound his handkerchief tightly across the wound, and assisted me 
to the high road, which, so sudden was the loss of blood, I reached with diffi- 
culty. During all these roceedings, nothing could be possibly more kind and 
considerate than the pod wr of our opponents. All the farouche and swag- 
gering in which they had deemed the ‘‘ requier” before, at once fled, and in its 
place we found the most gentlemanlike attention and true politeness, 

As soon as I was enabled to speak upon the matter, I begged Trevanion to 
look to poor O'Leary, who still lay upon the ground in a state of perfect un- 
consciousness. Le Capitaine Devigny, on hearing my wish, at once returned 
to the quarry, and, with the greatest difficulty persuaded my friend to rise and 
endeavour to walk, which at lasthe did attempt, calling him to bear witness 
that it perhaps was the only case on record where a man with a bullet in his 
‘brain had made such an exertion. 

With a view to my comfort and quiet, they put him into the cab of Le Ba- 
ron; and, having undertaken to send Dupeytren to me immediately on my 
reaching Paris, took their leave, and Trevanion and I set out homeward. 

Not all my exhaustion and debility—nor even the acute pain [ was suffering, 
could prevent my laughing at O'Leary's adventure : and it required all Treva- 
nion’s prudence to prevent my ——— too far in my recollection of it. 

When we reached Meurice, I found Dupeytren in waiting, who immediately 
pronounced the main artery of the limb as wounded, and almost as instanta- 
neously proceeded to passa ligature round it. This painful business being 
concluded, I was placed upon a sofa,and being plentifully supplied with lemon- 
ade, and enjoined to keep quiet, left to my own meditations, such as they were 
till evening—Trevauion having taken upon him to apologise for our absence 
from Mrs. Bingham’s deyeune, and O'Leary being fast as eep in his own apart- 
ments. 





——— 
PATRICIANS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 


THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 

It has often been observed, that, as every succession to the Crown, previous 
to the reign of Henry the Second, had been an usurpation, it cannot redound 
much to the honour of those who boast of their families having been prior to the 
Conquest—from which epoch to that of Henry’s succession the kingdom had 
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been twice conquered by foreigners—that they can still trace their ancestors 
among the several families who existed during that period. In times of intes- 
tine commotion, or foreign invasion, the best and bravest families will always 
be the greatest sufferers ; and it is well known that, during this era, the ancient 
anil illutrious families were extirpated, root and branch; so that any great 
house remaining entire at the termination of the straggle, must have been ei- 
ther treacherous to the sovereign, or otherwise unworthy of nobility. The 
name of Howard, the patronymic of the oldest ennobled family in England, 
cannot be assailed with this imputation; and the Howards have endeavoured 
to prove, throughout a long course of ages, the truth of their elegant motto, 
Sola virtus invicta. 

Bernard Edward Howard, the present fifteenth Duke of Norfolk, is now in 
his seventy-fifth year, having been born on the twenty-first of Nuvember, 1765. 
He succeeded his kinsman, Charles, on the sixteenth of December, 1815; and 
on the twenty-third of April, 1789, married Lady Charlotte Belasyse, daughter 
of the last Earl Fauconbergh. This marriage was dissolved in 1794; and La- 
dy Charlotie was shortly afterwards remarried to the Earl of Lucan, but died 
in 1819. These circumstances comprehend the most remarkable epochs of 
the Duke’s life, which, as he is a Cathvlic, has not been varied by any public 
employment. His Grace is Hereditary Earl Marshal of England, but his offi- 
cial duties have seldom obtruded him before the public eye. Latterly he has 
not mixed himself up with any ef the political questions of the day ; but prior 
to the passing of the Catholic Relief Biil he was an active member of the As- 
sociation of English Catholics. 

His Grace is considerably above the middle height, anda slight stoop, 
marking the destroying hand of Time, adds to, rather than lessens, the dignity 
of his appearance. His countenance is manly and expressive ; and he presents 
the <out ensemble of a grave and venerable senator. A fond parent, a staunch 
friend, and an indulgent master, the Duke is idolized by his children, beloved 
by his friends, and respected by his servants; and his simple manners and ex- 
tensive charity, diffused without any regard \o creed or party, prove that he al- 
so considers that ** Virtue alone is invincible.” His Grace is a Knight of the 
Garter, a member of her Majesty’s Privy Council, anda Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Henry Charles Howard, Earl of Survey, M P., is the only son and heir of 
the Duke. His Lordship was born on the 12th of August, 1791, and on the 
27th of December, 1814, married Lady Charlotte Sophia Leveson Gower, el- 
dest daughter of the late, and sister of the present, Duke of Sutherland, and 
sister of the Countess of Grosvenor. Her Ledyship is niece of Lord Gran- 
ville, and of the Dowager Duchess of Beaufort; cousin of G. G. Harcourt, 
Esq., M. P., of Viscount Morpeth, M. P., of Lord Elliot, M. P, and of the 
Lady of Lord Rivers. His Lordship succeeded R. H. Hurst, Esq, M. P. for 
Horsham, in 1829, and was returned for the county of Sussex in 1832 His 
Lordship is Treasurer of her Majesty’s household, and has sat in six Parlia- 
ments. The Earl of Surrey, with that regard for principle which is character- 
istic of his illustrious family, has declined voting on questions connected with 
the Established Church. His Lordship’s eldest son, Lord Fitzalan, is also a 
Member of Parliament. 

William Henry Francis Petre, Baron Petre, is the nephew of the Duke of 
Norfolk. His Lordship was born on the 22nd of January, 1793, and succeeded 
his father, the tenth Baron, on the 29th of March, 1809. His Lordship was 
married, first, on the 2nd of June 1815, to Frances, eldest daaghter of the 
late, and sister of the present, Sir Richard Bedingfield, Bart, and secondly, to 
Emma Agnes, second daughter of Henry Howard, of Corby Castle, Esq. Tne 
flon. William Petre, born on the 20th of December 1815, is his Lordship’s 
heir apparent. His Lordship is a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

The Earl of Effingham, the Earl of Suffolk, and the Earl Carlisle, all of 
oe bear the family name of Howard, are branches of the Ducal House of 
Norfolk. 

The Countess of Carnarvon, the Ladies of Viscount Andever, M. P., James 
Wentworth Buller, Esq., Sir John Ogilvie, Bart., Hon. H. V. T. Jerningham 
(the eldest son of Lord Stanford), the Lady of Sir John B. Pechell, Bart., 
are nieces of the Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Teynham is his Grace’s 
cousin, 

The first mention which is made of the Howards as a family of distinction, 
is about the year 1297, from which time to the year 1308 Wm. Howard, the 
ancestor of the present Duke of Norfolk, was Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. ‘This nobleman possessed large estates in Norfolk, which 
estates, on the decease of several intervening incumbents, fell into the hands 
of his great grandson, Sir Robert Howard, Knight. It was nearly a century 
anterior to the accession of Sir Robert to the family possessions that Edward 
the Third first conferred the title of Duke on a subject. The personage thus 
honoured was hia illustrious son, the Black Prince, whom Edward crea'ed 
Duke of Cornwall In 1359, upwards of twenty years after this exercise of 
his prerogative, Edward conferred the dignity of Duke on his cousin, Henry 
Plantagenet, son of the great Earl of Lancaster, the father of Blanche, wife 
of John of Gaunt. Having assumed the title of King of France, and dropped 
that of the Duke of Aqutaine, which had previously formed a conspicuous 
part of his own style, Edward had now no objection to bestow the appellation 
of Duke on some of his ambitious barons; and consequently, during this 
reign, several were raised to the new dignity. The most distinguished of 
these peers was Mowbray, who was desvended from Thomas Plantagenet, sur- 
named De Brotherton, eldest son of Edward the First, by his second wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Philip the Toirdof France. Sir Robert Howard mar- 
ried a descendant of this family—Margaret, only daughter and heiress of John 
Lord Mowbray, by Elizabeth, daughter of Margaret Plantagenet, created 
Duchess of Norfolk. Sir Robert’s con and successor was created Baron How- 
ard in 1470, Earl of Howard and Duke of Norfolk on the twenty-eigbth of 
June 1483 ; and Thomas, son of the Duke, was created Earl of Surrey in his 
father’s lifetime. 

This Thomas, the first Earl of Surrey, was the English General at the bat- 
tle of Flodden Field, on the 6th of September, 1513. On the arrival of his 
army in the vicinity of the border-tower of Ford, where James, the Scottish 
King was prosecuting an amour with a lady whom he had made captive, the 
Earl of Surrey dispatched a herald with his defiance to the monarch ; and, after 
stating that he had come to vindicate the death of Barton, challenged the King 
of Scotland to combat. ‘ James's insane spirit of chivalry,” ebserved Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in Lardner’s Cabinet History, “ induced him to accept this romantic 
proposal, in spite of the remonstrances of his best counsellors, and, among 
others, of the old Earl of Angus, called Beil-the-Cat. ‘If you are afraid, 
Angus,’ said the King, coldly, in reply to his arguments, ‘ you may go home.’ 
Angus would not abide in the camp after such an affront ; he departed with 
tears of anger and sorrow, leaving his two sons and his followers with charge 
to stand by the King to the last.” His own life, and the lives of upwards of 
ten thousand of his subjects (an unusual proportion being of gentle blood,) 
was the forfeit which James's precipitancy entailed on his kingdom. 

If we may believe the poet Drayton, who makes the celebrated Earl of Sur- 
rey write in attestation, the bend which adorns the escutcheon of the Norfolk 
Howards, and which is one of the nine honourable ordinaries of heraldry, was 
won on the gory field of Flodden. Thus sings the poet :— 

\ If Howard's blood thou hold’st as but too vile, 
Or not esteem'st of Norfolk's princely stile ; 
If Scotland’s coat no mark of fame can lend, 
That lion placed in our bright silver bend, 
Which as a trophy beautifies our shield 
Since Scottish blood discolour’d Flodden Field ; 
When the proud Cheviot our brave ensign bare, 
As a rich jewel in a lady's hair, 
And did fair Bramston’s neighbouring vallies choke 
With clouds of cannon’s fire—disgorged smoke ; 
If Surrey’s earldom insufficient be, 
And not a dower so well contenting thee, 
YetI am one of great Apollo's heirs, 
The sacred Muses challenge me for theirs.” 


Thomas, the first Earl of Surrey, succeeded his father in the Dukedom ; and 
his eldest son, Thomas, the third Duke, a Knigiit of the Garter, married the 
Princess Anne, third daughter of Edward IV, by whom he had no issue. His 
daughter, by a second marriage, was married to Sir Thomas Bullen, a gentle- 
man of distinction, and the offspring of this alliance was the lovely and ushap 
py Anna Bullen. In consequence of Sir Thomas's attachment to the Reforma- 
tion, the Duke of Norfolk and his family conceived an antipathy to the Bul- 
lens ; and, on the elevation of the beautiful Anna to the throne, the Duke form- 
ed a party at Court that eventually compassed her downfall. 

Lord Edward Howard, the brother of the third Duke, was created a Knight 
of the Garter, King’s Standard Bearer for life, and Admiral of the Fleets by 
Henry the Eighth, who afterwards married the Hon. Catharine Howard, the 
niece of this Nobleman. Catharine Howard was the most beautiful woman of 
her time, end was adorned with all the accomplishments which were then in 
brequest. She was the daughter of Lord Edmund Heward, who was the youn- 
gest brother of the third Duke, and Marshal of the Horse at the Battle of Flod- 
den Field. Notwithstanding the great persona! merits of this young lady, Hen- 
ry was soon satiated with her charms. After declaring that he was captivated 
with his Queen’s accomplishments, after giving public thanks for his felicity, 
and desiring his confessor to join with him in the same thanksgiving, he sud- 
denly returned to the immoral courses which he had just quitted. By some, 
indeed, it is said, that Henry was justified on this occasion, and that the Queen 
who was accused of adultery and incontinence, partly acknowledged her guilt ; 
but there is too much reason to believe that the unfortunate Princess was inno- 
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cent, and that she was sacrificed,like her equally unfortunate rs, only 
to make room for another victim. She was beheaded, with Lady Rochford, 
who had herself tampered in blood, on Tower Hill; and eleven others of her 
family, who had been condemned to participate in her punishment, were re- 
spited. 
But the most distinguished Howard of this eventfol reign was unquestiora- 
bly the celebrated Henry Earl of Surrey, the son of the third Duke of Norfolk 
by a second marriage. The handsomest cavalier of his age, he was, at the 
same time, the most complete gentleman; and besides being an accomplished 
courtier and a chivalrous soldier, he was an elegant. poet. e excelled in all 
the military exercises, patronised the fine arts, and encouraged them by his 
example; and he is allowed to be the first who brought our language, in his 
sepa effusions, to any degree of refinement. Ophelia describes him in her 
over :— 
‘« The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword ; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers !” 

These qualifications, however, could not preserve him from the machinations 
of Henry, to whom, indeed, they only served to render him more obnoxious. 
But, like a true knight, Surrey continued fearlessly to pursue his avocations. 
He had travelled over a great part of Eurepe ; and, being in love with the fair 
Geraldine, a lady of the family of Geraldi, of Florence, he celebrated her 
beauty in his lyrics, and maintained her superiority in all places of public con- 
tention. At atournament given by one of the Medici at Florence, the Earl 
challenged all comers; and maintaining the superior beauty of his mistress 
with his trusty lance, was acknowledged victor at the termination of the con- — 
test. Drayton, a poet whose compositions want neither tenderness nor digni- 
ty, thus describes this tournament in his epistle from Surrey to Geraldine :-— 

— “What time I came into this famous town, 
And made the cause of my arrival known, 
Great Medicis a list fur triumphs built ; 
Within the which, upon a tree of gilt, 
(Which was with suncry rare devices set) 

I did erect thy lovely counterfeit, 

To answer those Italian dames’ desire, 
Which daily came thy beauty to admire ; 
By which my lion his gaping jaws 

Held up my lance, and in his dreadful paws 
Reacheth my gauntlet unto him that dare 
A beauty with my Geraldine’s compare ; 
Which, when such manly arm assays, 
After so many brave triumphant days, 

The glorious prize upon my lance I bear, 
By hereld’s voice proclaim’d to be thy share.”’ 

Surrey was charged with having dropped some expressions of anger agaias: 
the King’s minister's, by whom he had been displaced from the government of 
Boulogne ; and Sir Richard Southwell, his most intimate friend, accused him 
of infidelity to the king. Surrey denied the charge, and challenged his accu- 
ser to single combat ; but this favour was refused him, and thereupon a host of 
informers, bound to him by ties of blood, friendship, or gratitude, among whom 
his own sister was the foremost. arrayed themselves against him. Both par- 
liaments and jurics during this reign were ruled by the will of the Crown, and 
consequently the unfortunate nobleman was scon condemned, and brought from 
his dungeon to the fatal block. A parliament, which met on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1546, found a bill of attainder against the Duke of Norfolk, who had been 
arrested on the same day as his son; and the death warant was made out and 
despatched to the Lieutenant of the Tower. Heaven, however, interposed its 
hand at last, and the King was summoned to his account before the Duke’s ex- 
ecution was effec‘ed. 

Thomas, the fourth Duke of Norfolk, was beheaded on Tower Hillin the 
reign of Elizabeth. He was the unfortunate Prince whom the friends of Mary 
Queen of Scots, had selected as her husband; but the project wore, made 
known to Elizabeth, she prevented its accomplishment by putting the Duke to 
death. The honours of the Howards were now forfeited ; but a short time after 
Duke Thomas's execution, Philip, his eldest son, inheriting the feudal Earl- 
dom of Arundel, as owner of Arundel Castle, was summoned by that title to 
Parliament. The other titles of the family were some time afterwards re- 
stored ; and the Norfolk Howards have continued to transmit them in a direct 
line to the present illustrious Duke and his family. 

Creations.—Baron Howard, 1470; Earl of ; ee and Duke of Dorfolk, 
1473 ; Earl Marshal, 1511; Hereditary Marshal of England, Oct., 1672 ; Ear! 
of Arundel, by feudal tenure (the only instance extant,) being enjoyed by a 
special Act of Parliament passed in 1658. 


VOYAGE OF DISCOVERIES TO THE MOLLUCAS 
ISLANDS. 

Voyages of the Dusch Brig-of. War Dourga, through the Southern and little- 
known Parts in the Moluccan Archipelago, and along the previously unknown 
Southern Coast of New Guinea, performed during the Years 1825 and 1826. 
By D. H. Kolff, Jun., Lieutenant ter Zee, le Klasse, en Ridder van de Mi- 
litaire Willems Orde. Translated from the Dutch by George Windsor Earl, 
author of the ‘* Eastern Seas.” Svo. pp. 365. London, 1840. Madden & Co. 
Though a dozen of years have elapsed since these voyages were performed, 

they possess considerable interest for the geographer, the merchant, and the 

general reader. They notice lands very imperfectly known; they point out 
sources of trade hitherto unsought ; and they disclose the views of the Dutch 
government in these parts: while, at the same time, they convey various in- 
telligence of a new and curious character. Lieutenant Kolff was sent by the 

King of Holland to visit the Moluccan Archipelago, and restore, as far as he 

could,the relations of the various islands with Holland, which had been inter- 

rupted or ceased in consequence of those events in Europe that benumbed the 
commercial and colonial energies of this State: 

“The numerous islands (says the translator’s preface) lying between the 
Moluccas and the northern coasts of Australia, have hitherto been very little 
known to the world ; indeed, we cannot discover that any account of them has 
yet been made public, with the exception of some observations in Valentyn’s 
‘Oude en Nieuw Oost Indien,’ a work published in Holland more than a cen- 
tury ago: we are, therefore, induced to offer a few particulars concerning their 
early history, as an introduction to M. Kolff’s marrative. We cannot discover 
that these islands were ever visited by Europeans previous to 1636, in which 
year Pieter Pieterson, a Dutch navigator, touched at the Arru Islands during 
his voyage to examine the northern coasts of Australia, which had been dis- 
covered thirty yeats previously by a small Dutch vessel, called the Duyfhen.— 
Six years subsequently the Arru group was again visited by Corsten, when sev- 
ral of the native chiefs were indnced to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Dutch East India Company binding themselves to trade with no other Euro- 
peans, and investing them with the monopoly of the pearl banks, the produce 
of which the Dutch conveyed to Japan, and there found a ready market and a 
lucrative return. 

“Tt was chiefly to establish an intercourse with the natives of these parts, by 
presenting to them a more convenient mart for their produce, that a British 
settlement was formed on Melville Island near the coast of Australia, in 1824, 











by Captain, now Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer ; and if this, and the settlement sub- 
sequently formed at Raffles Bay, proved unsuccessful, it is more to be attribut- 
ed to our want of information concerning these islands than to any other cause 
Two small vessels successively were sent among them by the authorities of 
Melville Island, neither of which returned. It will be seen by M. Kolff’s nar- 
rative, that, unhappily, both these vessels directed their course to parts pre- 
viously unvisited by foreigners, and that the natives, unable to resist the temp- 
tation of acquiring more valuable property than they had ever before contem- 
plated, attacked and plundered them, killing the greater portion of their crews. 
Had they visited the parts of these islands which were frequented by the tra- 
dere, they might have done so with comparative safety, as the natives there 
would have been too well aware of the value of commerce to risk the danger of 
putting a stop to it by an action likely to draw upon them the vengeance of a 
powerful people. From M. Kolff’s voyage having been undertaken 80 soon 
after our occupation of Melville Island, there is some reason to believe that 
the formation of that settlement had considerable influence in inducing the 
Dutch government suddenly to take a deep interest in the islands adjacent to 
it, which had been almost totally neglected for half a century previously.” 

The jealousy of England is, indeed, sufficiently evident in several portions of 
Kolff’s journal ; where the “ plain seaman” lets out a little of the diplomatist. 
Thus every island is represented as most anxious for the restoration of Duteh 
rule, and at one of the Tenimber Islands we are told :-— 

‘On making inquiries concerning the trading vessels which came here, I 
learned, among other things, that during the previous year a vessel under the 
English flag had arrived at the east extremity of Timor-laut, the master of 
which par, bm boat on shore to purchase provisions, giving out that hehad been 
necessitated to visit the place from a great mortality and sickness having oc- 
curred among his crew. In how far this was the case, I will leave to the judg- 
ment of those who are aware of the artifices of the English, in orderto carry on 
a smuggling trade in these parts ;* and, above all, to import prohibited goods, 





* “ In ‘Marsden’s Malayan Grammar,’ among the letters given in the Appendix, will 
be found a remarkable ,example of these English tricks. An English captain eame to 


the King of Tainganu, with @ pretended letter of recommendation from the governor- 
general of India; asked permission to enter the river te repair, and smuggled several 
chests of opium on shore ‘” 




















such as genpowder and ammunition Thus was the brig, in name (dakleijen,) 
loaded only with roofing slates and iron, but in fact, she had a large number of 
muskets, swords, and other weapons on board. The captain agreed with the 
natives to give weapons in exchange for stock, and went on shore with half his 
erew, which consisted of tev Europeans. Inthe meantime the najives con- 
sidered this to be a fine opportunity to overpower those who remained on board, 
and gain possession of the vessel. Tey therefore boarded her wnexpectedly 
im great numbers, and murdered the people in er, while at the same time those 
on shore were made away with, with the exception of two boys, who owed their 
preservation to the interposition of the women. After this crime had been 
committed, they hauled the brig on shove, stripped her of all they could carry 
away, and burned her. Tne plundered goods were shared out among the in- 
habitants, and part of them sold to the traders who visited them, the remainder 
being kept, and now, perhaps, serving as finery for the inhabitants of the east 
eoast of Timor-laut. One of the village chiefs stated to me on this occasion, 
that he had bimself seen the chain cable of the brig hanging around the village, 
and that two iron carronades wich had belonged to her lay there upon the 

ind, the natives not having yet mustered sufficientcourage to fire them off ” 

“ The English, during their short possession of the Moluccas, sent a British 
flag to the people of Watidal, who had preserved it wel!, but without making 
any other nation than the Dutch as their allies. Their ideas of the different 
European nations are very singular. From their questions it appeared that they 
considered the Orang Compania (the Dutch) only as true white people, and 
that they were unacquainted with other Europeans. They asked me if the 
English were not the inland mountaineers, or Orang Gunung, like the inhabit- 
ants of Timor laut, and other barbarous people.” 

But we will leave this topic, to afford our readers some insight into the more 
satisfactory accounts of remarkable native manners and habits in the Ser- 
watty,* Arru, Tenimber, Ceram-laut, and Goram Islands, in the Molucca and 
Java seas. But first a natural phenomenon :— 

“ For two nights siace the waters of the sca had had a curious white appear- 
ance, which at first excited little notice, but on the night of the 13th, as the 
breeze freshened from the east-south-east, this peculiar appearance increased 
until the sea possessed the colour of milk. This phenomenon was accompanied 
by thick drizzling rain, s0 that by ten o’clock p. m. nothing was visible but the 
dismal brightness of the waters around us. On board the brig the atmosphere 
was so dark, that we could not distinguish each other at a distance of three 
agp and never having seen a like phenomenon, we were not a little surprised. 

he wind continued to blow strongly until twoo'’clock a. u, when the atmos- 
phere began toclear up, so that at length we began to recognise one another's 
eountenances. The strange appearance of the water continued until the break 
of day, and even afterwards it continued white and troubled. During the night, 
and also on the subsequent day, I took up some of the water in a clean glass, 
that I might examine it with a microscope; but [ found it to be entirely free 
from dirt or animalcule, though it still retained 4 clear, sparkling whiteness — 
On several subsequent occasions, especially during the night, we remarked a 
similar appearance, but not to eo great an extent as on the one above-mentioned ; 
Tam, therefore, led to suppose that the strength of the wind materially coutri- 
buted to it. The pilots, who had been acquainted with these seas for several 
years, informed me that they had never previously witnessed this appearance 
to so great an extent as at present ; which may, perhaps, be owing to their never 
performing their voyages when the monsoon is blowing its full strength. * * * 

“ The Arafuras (the aboriginal inhabitants of the Arru Islands) form a nu- 
merous body of people. They are not, as is generally supposed, entirely un- 
civilised, since they live in villages, containing ten or twelve houses each, un- 
der the control of their elders. Their food consists chiefly of fish and hogs, 
which they shoot with iron-pointed arrows They also grow excellent vegeta- 
bles, Indian corn, labu (a sort of pumpkin, resembling the turnip in flavour,) 
sugar-cane, together with a little red and white rice. Their clothing is not 
more costly than their food. The men wear astrip of white, blue, or coloured 
calico round the waist, one end being brought between the legs, and fastened 
on one side with a knot; and adorn themselves with armlets made from white 
shells, with small pieces of brass wire in four or five holes, pierced above one 
another in the ears, and with beads around the neck. Their hair is usually 
black, and strongly curled. As I have remarked elsewhere, they wash it with 
ash or lime-water which imparts to it a lightish colour, and causes it to appear 
rough; both these peculiarities being considered very tasteful by the Arafuras, 
and also by the Papuas (the inhabitants of the coasts of New Guinea ) Some 
of these, who have very long hair, twist it up into a knot at the back of the 
head, confining it by means of a bamboo comb. Nearly all their head dresses 
are adorned by some strings of coral beads, extending from both ears, and 
meeting over their forehead. They always carry a chopping knife thrust through 
their waistcloth The women wear a chain-girdle, made of thick brass wire, 
round the waist, the ends fastened by a hook, from which a small piece of cloth, 
generally of Macassar sarong stuff, hangs down in front, a square piece of fine 
matting depending in like manner from behind ; these furming their sole cover- 
ing. The numerous strings of coral beads which they wear round the neck, hang 
down upon the breast, and are triced up to each ear, which has by no means an 
wngraceful appearance The entire lobe of the ear is pierced with numerous 
hvles, through which are drawn pieces of copper and tin, and sometimes a spe- 
cies of marine plant, this last being also often used as armlets. Under the knee 
and above the elbow they wear bands of fine plaited cane, through which they 
often draw the leaves of a certain plant. Tive hair of the women is very iong 
and fine, and in general but slightly curled. They plait it in different sections, 


rather than pass my time at en inn, I should join the dinner party ; @ proposal 
rather more suitable to her own fervent and hospitable temper, than to the ha- 
bits of our hostess, who must (from what I came to know of her in after years) 
have looked upon meas an intruder. Something had reached Miss Words- 
worth of her penurious menage, but nothing that approached the truth. I was 
presented to the lady, whom we found a perfect bas bleu of a very common- 
place order, but having some other accomplishments beyond her slender ac- 
quaintance with literature. Our party consisted of six—our hostess, who might 
be filty years of age; a pretty timid young woman, who was there in the cha- 
racter of a humbie friend ; some stranger or other, the Wordsworths, and my- 
self. ‘The dinner was the very humblest and simplest I had ever seen—in that 
there was nothing to offend—I did not then know that the lady was very rich 


-—but also it was flagrantly insufficient in quantity. Dinner, however, proceed. 


ed ; when, without any removals, incame a kind of second cuurse, in the 


shape of a solitary pheasant. This, ia acold manner, she asked me to try; 
but we, in ovr humility, declined for the present; and aiso in mere good-na- 
ture, not wishing to expose too palpably the insufficiency of her dinner. May 
I die the death of a traitor, if she did not proceed, without further question to 
any one of us, (and as to the peor young companion, no form of even invitation 
was conceded to her,) and, 1n the eyes of us all, ate up the whole bird, from 
alpha to omega. Upon my honour, I thought to myself, this is a scene I would 
oot have missed. It is well to know the possibilities of human nature Could 
she havea bet depending on the issue, and would she explain all to us as soon 
as she had won her wager? Alas! no explanation ever came, excep', indeed, 
that afterwards her character, put en evidence upon a score of occasions, tuo 
satisfactorily explained everything. No; it was, as Mr. Coleridge expresses it, 
a psychological curiosity—a hollow thing—and only once matched in all the 
course of my reading, in or out of romances ; but that once, I grieve to say it, 
was by aking, and a sort of hero. The Duchess of Mar'borough it is, who 
reports the shocking anecdote of William III., that actually Prince Anne, his 
future wife, durst not take any of the green peas brought to the dinner table, 
when that vegetable happened to be as yet scarce and premature. There was 
a gentleman! And sucha lady had we for ovr hostess. However, we all ob- 
served asuitable gravity ; but afterwards, when we left the house, the remem- 
brance affected us differently, Miss Wordsworth laughed with undissembled 
glee ; but Wordsworth thought it too grave a matter for laughing—he was 
thoroughly disgusted ; and said sepentelty. a person cannot be honest, positive- 
ly not honest, who is capable of such an act. The lady is dead, and [ shall not 
mention her name ; she lived only to gratify her selfish propensities; and two 
little anecdotes may shew the outrageous character of her meanness. I was 


now on the debtor side of her dinner account, and, therefore, in a future year 


she readily accepted an invitation to come and dine with me at my cottage. But 
on a subsequent occasion, when I was to have a few literary people at dinner 
whom I knew that she greatly wished to meet, she positively replied thus :— 
‘““No; I have already come with my young lady to dine with you; that puts 
me on the wrong side by one; now if I were to come again, asI cannot 
leave Miss —— behind, I shall then be on the wrong side by three ; and 
that is more than I could find opportunities to repay before I go up to London 
for the winter.” —“ Very well,” I said, ‘give me 3s, and that will settle the 
account.” She laughed, but positively persisted in not coming until after din- 
ner, notwithstanding she had to drive a distance of ten miles. The other an- 
ecdote is worse. She was exceedingly careful of her health; and not think- 
ing it hea'thy to drive about in a close carriage, which, besides, could not have 
suited the narrow mountain tracks, to which her sketching habits attracted her, 
she shut up her town carriage for the summer, and jobbed some little open car. 
Being a very large woman, and, moreover, a masculine woman, with a bronzed 
complexion, and always choosing to wear, at night, a turban, round hair that 
was as black as that of the ‘‘ Moors of Maiabar,” she presented an exact like- 
ness of a Saracen’s Head, as painted over inn doors; whilst the timid and deli- 
cate young lady, by her side, looking like ‘* dejected Pity” at the side of ‘ Re- 
venge,” when assuming the war-denouncing trumpet. Sore Oxonians and 
Cantabs, who, at different times, were in the habit of meeting this oddly assort- 
ed party in all nooks of the country, used to move the question whether the 
poor horse or the young lady had the worst of it. At length the matter was 
decided: the horse was fast going off this sublunary stage ; and the Saracen’s 
Head was told as much, and with this little addition—that his death was owing 
inter alia to starvation. Her answer was romarkable :—‘ But, my dear ma- 
dam, that 1s his master's fault ; I pay so much a-day—he is to keep the horse.” 
That might be, but still the horse was dying—and dying in the way stated. 
The Saracen’s Head persisted in using him under those circumstances—such 
was her ‘* bond”—and, ina short time, the horse actually died. Yes, the horse 
died—and died of starvation—or at least of an illness caused originally by star- 
vation ; for so said, nos merely the whole population of the little neighbouring 
town, but also the surgeon. 

Not long after, however, the lady, the Saracen’s Head, died herself; but I 
fear, not of starvation ; for, though something like it did prevail at her table, 
she prudently reserved it all for her guests; in fact, I never heard of such vi- 
gilant care, and so much laudable exertion, applied to the promotion of health : 
yet all failed, and in a degree which confounded people’s speeulations upon 
the subject—for she did not live much beyond sixty; whereas everybody 
supposed that the management of her physical system entitled her to outwear 
acentury. Perhaps the prayers of horses might avail to order it otherwise.— 
Bot the singular thing about this lady’s mixed and contradictory character 
was—that, in London and Bath, where her peculiar habits of life were natu 














and twist the whole up into a knot on the top of the head. Their colour is 
black or transparent brown (doorschijnend bruin.) Among the Arafuras the 
greater portion of the labour is performed by the women; they carry water, 
eut wood, cure trepang, catch the crabs and shell-fish, and prepare the meals, 
carrying their young childrenat their back while pursuing their avocations.” 

One of Kolff's officers, who had formerly been among these islanders, gave 
his cominander the following account of them :— 

‘** Although,’ says he, ‘I found in a house at Old Affara (a village on Vorkay, 
one of the southernmost of the Arrus) an image rudely formed of wood, toge- 
ther with a post on which different figures, such as snakes, lizards, crocodiles, 
and human forms, were carved, and which the owner stated to be intended for 
preserving the house from evil spirits (Swangt,) yet it is evident that the Arafu- 
ras of Vorkay possessed no religion whatsoever. There are no sacred groves or 
similar places on the island. They certainly hold a feast at the time in which 
they have perceived that the Christians of Wama hold one also, namely, at the 
commencement of the year; when they, in imitation of the Christians, celebrate 
the advent of the new year by arraving themselves in their best clothes, and 
drinkiog a considerable quantity of arrack. Of the immortality of the soul they 
have not the least conception. To all my inquiries on this subject they an- 
swered, ‘No Arafura has ever returned to us after death, therefore we know 
nothing of a future state, and this is the first time we have heard of it.’ Their 
wea was, Mati, Mati sudah (When you are dead there is an end of you.) Nei- 
ther have they any notion of the creation of the world. They only answered, 
* None of us are aware of this; we have never heard any thing about it, and 
therefore do not know who has done it all.’ To convince myself more fully re- 
specting their want of knowledge of a Supreme Being, I demanded of them on 
whom they called for help in their need, when, far from their homes, engaged 
in the trepang fishery, their vessels were overtaken by violent tempests, and no 
haman power could save them, their wives and children, from destruction.— 
‘The eldest among them, after having consulted the others, answered that they 
knew not on whom they could call for assistance, but begged me, if I knew, to 
be sv good as to inform thom. I was at length tired of asking questions, and 
did my best to give them a notion of the creation of the world, and of a future 
state. I remarked to them how wonderful it was that small grain of seed 
sprang up into a spreading tree; that the different sorts never mixed; that 
every thing that surrounded us was ina constantly progessive state of creation 
and decay . and that all these things could never have taken place but for the 
superintendence of an al!-wise Providence. The Arafuras nodded their heads, 
to shew that my words appeared to them to have much truth in them. At 
length one of them, who had listened with particular attention, demanded of 
me where this all-ruling Being took up its abode. I answered, that the Deity 
was present every where, not only among us, but in every plant that, through 
his goodness and power, he has furnished us for our food. This idea was too 
abstruse forthe Arafuras ; for one of them answered, ‘ Then this God is cer 
tainly in our arrack, for I never feel happier than when I have drunk plenty of 
.’ ” 


This certainly was worshipping in the spirit, if not in the truth. 





***This group is named in our charts the Serwatty Islands, probably a native corrup- 
tion of the Dutch term ‘ Zuid-wester’ (South-western ) As this name has long been re- 
eognised, we have continued it here to avoid confusion.—Trans.” 





THE SARACEN’S HEAD, 
From the Autobiography of an English Opium Eater. 

My first visit to the Wordeworths had been made in November, 1807; but, 
om that occasion, from the necessity of saving the Michaelmas term at Oxford, 
for which I liad barely left myself time, I stayed only one week. On the last 
day, I witnessed a scene, the first and the last of itskind that ever! did wit- 
ness, almost too trivial to mention, except for the sake of shewing what things 
occur in the realities of experience which a novelist could not venture to ima 
gine. Wordsworth and his sister were under an engagement of some stand- 
ing to dine on that day with aliterary lady about four miles distant; and, as 
the southern mail, which I was to catch at a distance of eighteen miles, would 
mot pass that point until long after midnight, Miss Wordsworth proposed that, 


rally less accurately known, she maintained the reputation of one who united 
the accomplishments of literature and art with a remarkable depth of sensibi- 
ity, and a most amiable readiness to enter into the distresses of her friends, by 
sympathy the most cordial, and consolation the most delicate. More than once 
T have seen her name recorded in printed books, and attended with praises that 
tended to this effect. Ihave seen letters also, froma lady in deep affliction, 
which spoke of the Saracen’s Head as having paid her the first visit from which 
she drew any effectual consolation. Such are the erroneous impressions con- 


the case, such are the inconsistencies of the human heart! And certainly there 
was one fact, even in her Westmoreland life, that did lend some countenance 
to the southern picture of her amiableness—and this lay in the cheerfulness 


to the promotion of the charitable schemes set on foot by the neighbouring 
ladies ; sometimes for the education of poor children, sometimes for the visit- 
ing of the sick, &c., &c. I have heard several of those ladies express their 
gratitude for her exertions, and declare that she was about their best member. 
But their horror was undisguised when the weekly committee came, by rota- 
tion, to hold its sittings at her’ little villa; for, as the business occupied them 
frequently from eleven o'clock in the forenoon to a late dinner hour, and as 
many of them had a fifteen or twenty miles’ drive, they needed some refresh- 
ments. but these were, of course, a ‘great idea” at the Saracen’s Head ; 
since, according to the epigram which illustrates the maxim of Tacitus, that 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, and, applying it to the case of a miser’s horse, 
terminates by saying, ‘‘ What vast ideas must he have of oats !”—upon the 
same principle, these poor ladies, on these fatal committee days, never failed to 
form most exaggerated ideas of bread, butter, and wine. And at length, some 
more intrepid than the rest, began to carry biscuits in their muffs, and, with 
the conscious treniors of school girls, (profiting by the absence of the mistress, 
but momentarily expecting detention ) they employed some casual absence of 
their unhostly hostess in distributing and eating their hidden ‘“ viaticum.”— 
However. it must be acknowledged, that time and exertion, and the sacrifice of 
more selfish pleasures during the penance at the school, were, efter all, real in- 
dieations of kindness to her fellow-creatures; and as I wish to part in peace, 
even with the Saracen’s Hend, I have reserved this anecdote to the last; for 
it is painful to have lived on terms of good nature, and exchanging civilities, 
with any human being, of whom one can report absolutely no good thing : and 
I sympathize heartily with that indulgent person of whom it is somewhere re- 
corded, that upon an occasion when the death of a man happened to be men- 
tioned, who was unanimously pronounced a wretch without one good quality, 
“‘monstrum nulla virtute redemptum,” he ventured, however, at last, ina de- 
precatory tone to say—*‘ Well, he did whistle beautifully, at any rate.’ 
Talking of ‘‘ whistling,” reminds me to return from my digression ; for on 





that night, the 12:bh of November, 1807, and the last of my visits to the Words- 
worths, I took leave of them in the inn at Ambleside, about ten at night ; and 
the post-chaise in which I crossed the country to catch the mail, was driven 
by a postillion who whistled so delightfully, that, for the first time in my life, I 
became aware of the prodigious powers which are lodged potentially in so des- 
pised a function of the vocal organs. For the whole of the long ascent up Or- 
rest Head, which obliged him to walk his horses for a full half mile, he made 
the woods of Windermere ring with the canorous sweetness of his half flute 
half clarionet music ; but, in fact the sabtie melody of the effect placed it in 
power far beyond either flute or clarionet A year or two afterwards, I heard 
a fellow-servant of this same postillion’s, a black, play with equal superiority of 
effect upon the jew’s harp ; making that, which in most hands is a mere mono- 
tonovs jarring, a dull reverberating vibration. into a deligtful lyre of no incon- 
siderable compass. We have since heard of. some of us have heard, the chin- 
chopper. Within the last hundred years, we have had the olian harp, (first 
mentioned and described in the “* Castle of Indolence,” which I think was first 
published entire about 1738 ;) then the musical glasses; then the celestina, to 
represent the music of the spheres, introduced by Mr. Walker, or some other 
lecturing astronomer; and many another fine effect obtained from trivial means. 
But, at this moment, I recollect a performance perhaps more astonishing than 
any of them: a Mr. Worgman, who had very good introductions, and very ge- 





veyed by biographical memoirs ; or, which is a more charitable construction of 


with which she gave up her time (dime, but not mueh of her redundant money) | 


Februa 


wsed o accompany himself on the piano, weaving extempure long tissues of im- 
passioned music, that were called his own, but which, in fact, were all the bet- 
ter for not being such, or st least for continually embodying passages from Han- 
‘del and Pergolesi. To this substratum of the instrumental music, he contrived 
to adapt some unaccountable and indescribable choral accompaniment, a pomp 
of sound, a tempestuous blair of harmony ascending in clouds, not from any one, 
but apparently from a band of Mr. Worgman’s ; for sometimes it was a tram- 
pet, sometimes a kettle-drum, sometimes a cymbal, sometimes a bassoon, and 
sometimes it was all of these at once. 
* And now ‘twas like all instruments ; 
And now it was a flute; 
And now it was an angel’s voice, 
That maketh the heavens be mute.” 





| In this case, I presume, that ventriloquism must have had something to do with. 


| the effect; but whatever it were, the power varied greatly with the state of 
| his spirits, or with some other fluctuating causes in the animal economy. How- 
ever, the result of ail these experiences is, that I shall never more be surprised at 
any musical effects, the very greatest, drawn from whatever inconsiderable or 
apparently inadequate means; not even if the butcher's instrument, the mar- 
row-bones and cleaver, or any of those culinary instruments so pleasantly treat- 
ed by Addison im the ‘‘ Spectator,” such as the kitchen dresser and thumb, the 
tongs and shovel, the pepper and salt box, should be exalted, by some immor- 
tal butcher or inspired scullion, into a sublime harp, dulcimer, or lute, capable 
of wooing St. Cecilia to listen, able even 

‘To raise a mortal to the skies, 

Or draw an augel down.” 


That night, as I was passing under the grounds of Elleray, then belonging to 
a Westmoreland ‘‘ statesman,” a thought struck me, that I was now traversing 
a road with which, as yet, I was scarcely at all acquainted, but which, in yeare 
to come, might perhaps be as familiar to my eye as the rooms of my own house ; 
and possibly that I might traverse them in company with faces as yet not even 
seen by me, but in those future years dearer than any which I had yet known. 
In this prophetic glimpse there was nothing very marvellous; for what could be 
more natural than that [should come to reside inthe neighbourhood of the 
Wordsworths, and that this might lead to my forming connexions in a country 
which I should consequently come to know so well? I did not, however, an- 
ticipate so definitely and circumstantially as all this; but generally I had a dim 
presentiment that here, on this very road, I should often pass, and in company 
that now, not even conjecturally delineated or drawn out of the utter darkness 
in which they were as yet reposing, would hereafter plant memories in my heart, 
the last that will fade from it in the hour of death. Here, afterwards, at this 
very spot, or a little above it, but on this very estate, which, fron local pecu- 
liarities of ground, and of sudden angles, was peculiarly kenspeck, i. e. easy of 
recognition, and could have been challenged and identified at any distance of 
years—here afterwards lived Professor Wilson, the only very intimate male 
friend I have had—here, too, it was. my M., that, in long years afterwards, 
through many a score of nights—nights often dark as Erebus, and amidst thun- 
ders and lightnings the most sublime—we descended at twelve, one, and two 
o’clock at night, speeding from Kendal to our distant home, twenty miles away. 
Thou wert at present a child not nine years o'd, nor had I seen thy face, nor 
heard thy name. But within nine years from that same night, thou wert sea- 
ted by my side ;—and, thenceforwards, through a period of fourteen years,how 
ofien did we two descend, hand locked in hand, and thinking of things to come, 
at a pace of hurricane; whilst all the sleeping woods about us re-echoed the 
uproar of tramp!ing hoofs and groaning wheels. Duly as we mounted the crest 
of Orrest Head, mechanically and of themselves almost, and spontaneously, 
without need of voice or spur, eccording to Westmoreland usage, the horses 
flew off into a gallop, lke the pace of a swallow :* it was a rail-road pace that 
we ever maintained ; objects were descried far a head in one moment, and in 
the next were crowding into the rear. Three miles and a half did this storm- 
flight continue, for so long the descent lasted. Then for many a mile, over un- 
dulating ground, did we ultimately creep and fly, until again a long precipitous 
movement, again a storm-gal!op, that hardly suffered the feet to touch the ground, 
gave warning that we drew near to that beloved cottage; warning to us, warn- 
ing to them— 





‘the silence that is here 
Is of the grave, and of austere 
But happy feelings of the dead.” 

Sometimes the nights were bright with cloudless moonlight, and of that aw- 
ful breathless quiet which often broods over vales that are peculiarly landlocked, 
and which is, or seems to be, so much more expressive of a solemn hush and a 
Sabbath-like rest from the labours of nature, than I remember to have expe- 
rienced in flat countries :— 

‘Tt is not quiet-—is not peace— 
But something deeper far than these.” 

And on such nights it was no sentimental refiuement, but a sincere and hearty 
feeling, that, in wheeling past the village churchyard of Stavely, something like 
an outrage seemed offered to the sanctity of its graves, by the uproar of our 
career. Sometimes the nights were of that pitchy darkness which is more pal- 
pable and unfathomable wherever hills intercept the gleaming of light which 
otherwise is usually seen to linger about the hovizon in the northern quarter ; 
and then arouse in perfection thet striking effect, when the glare of lamps 
searches for one moment every dark recess of the thickets, forces them into 
sudden, almost day- light revelation, only to leave them within the twinkling of 
the eye in darkness more profound ; making them, like the snow-flakes falling 
upon a cataract, ‘one moment bright, then gone for ever.” But, dark or 
moonlight alike, in every instance throughout so long a course of years, the 
road was entirely our own for the whole twenty miles. After nine o’clock, not 
many people was abroad; after ten, absolutely none, »pon the roads of West- 
moreland ; a circumstance which gives a peculiar solemnity to a traveller's 
route amongst these quite valleys upon a summer evening of latter May, of 
June, or early July ; since, in a latitude so much higher than that of London, 
broad day light prevails to an hour long after nine. Nowhere is the holiness ef 
vesper hours more deeply felt. And now, in 1839, from all these flying jour- 
neys and their stinging remembrances, hardly a wreck survives of what com- 
posed their living equipage: the men who chiefly drove in those days (for I 
have ascertained it) are gone ; the horses are gone; darkness rests upon all, 
except myself. I, wo is me! am the solitary survivor from scenes that 
now seem to me as fugitive as the flying lights from our lamps as they shot in- 
to the forest recesses. God forbid on such a theme I should seem to affect 
seutimentalism. It is from overmastering recollections that I look back on 
those distant days ; and chiefly I have suffered myse!f to give way before the 
impulse that haunts me, of reverting to those bitter, bitter thoughts, in order to 
nolice one singuler waywardness or caprice (as it might seem) incident to the 
situation, which, I doubt not, besieges many more people than myself; it is, 
that I find more poignant suffering, a pang more searching, in going back, not 
to those enjoyments themselves, and the days when they were within my 
power, but to times anterior, when as yet they did not exist ; nay, when some 
who were chiefly concerned in them as parties, had not even been born. No 
night, I might almost say, of my whole life, remains so profoundly, painfully, 
and pathetically imprinted upon my remembrance, as this very one, on which I 
| tried, prelusively, as it were, that same road in svlitude, and lulled by the 
} 





sweet carolings of the postillion, which, after an interval of ten years, end 
through a period of more than equal duration, it was destined that I should so 
often traverse in circumstances of happiness too radiant, that for me are burn- 
ed out for ever. Coleridge told me of a similar case that had fallen within his 
knowledge, and the impassioned expressiun which the feelings belonging to it 
drew from a servant woman at Keswick :—She had nursed some boy, either of 
bis or of Mr. Southey’s; the boy had lived apart from the rest of the fami- 
ly, secluded with his nurse in her cottage ; she was doatingly fond of him; 
lived, in short, by him as well as for him; and nearly ten years of her life had 
been exalted into one golden dream by his companionship. At length came 
the day which severed the connexion; and she, in the anguish of the separa- 
tion, bewailing her future loneliness, and knowing too well that education and 
the world, if it left him some kind remembrances of her, never could restore 

him to her arms the same fond loving boy that felt no shame in surrendering 
his whole heart to caressing and being caressed, did not revert to any day or 
season of her ten years’ happiness, but went back to the very day of his arrival, 
a particular Thursday, and to an huur when, as yet, she hed not seen him, ex- 
claiming— 

*O that Thureday ! O that it could come back! that Thursday when the 
chaise whee's were ringing in the streets of Keswick; when yet I had not 
seen his bonny face; but when he was coming!” 

Ay, reader, all this may sound foolishnees to you, that perhaps never had a 
heartach, or that may have all your blessings to come. But now let me return 
to my narrative :—After about twelve months’ interval, and therefore again 
in November, but November of the year 1808, I repeated my visit to Words- 
worth, upon a longerscsle. I found him removed from his cottage to a house 
of considerable size, about three-quarters of a mile distant, called Allan Bank. 
This house had been very recently erected, at an expense of about 1500/., by 
a gentleman from Liverpool, a merchant, and also a lawyer in some depart- 








* It may be supposed not literally, for the swallow, (or at least that species called the 





Swift,) has been known to fly at the rate of 309 milesan hour. Very probably, however, 
this pace was not deduced from an entire hour’s performance, but estimated by propor- 
tion from a flight of one or two minutes. An interesting anecdote istold by the gerptie- 
man (I beheve the Rev. E. Stanley) who described in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ the open 
ing of the earliest English railway—viz. that a—snipe was it, or field-fare, or plover ?— 


~ S . ran, or rather flew, a race with the engine for three or four miles, until finding itselflike 
neral ones,(fer he was to be met within a few months in every part of the island,) j ly tobe beaten, it then suddenly wheeled away into the moors 
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ment or other. {[t was not yet completely finished ; and an odd accident was 
reported to me having befallen it in its earliest stage. The walle bad been fi 

nished, and this event was to be celebrated at the village ina with an ovation, 
previously to the ¢riumph that would follow on the roof-raisirg. The work- 
men had all housed themselves at the Red Lion, and were beginning their ca- 
rouse, when up rode a triveller, who brought them the unseasonable news, 
that, whilst riding along the vale, he had beheld the downfall of the whole 
building. Out the men rushed, hoping that this might be a hoax; but too 
surely they found his report true, and their own festival premature. A little 
malice ming!ed unavoidably with the laughter of the Dalesmen; for it hap- 

pened that the Liverpool gentleman had offered a sort of insult to the native 
artists, by bringing down both masons and carpenters from his own town : an 
unwise plan, for they were necessarily unacquainted with many points of local 
skill; and it was to some ignorance in their mole of laying the stones that 
the accident was due. The house had ene or two capital defects—it was 
eold, damp, and, to all appearance, incurably smoky. Upon this latter defect, 
by the way, Wordsworth founded a claim, not for diminution of rent, but ab- 
solutely for entire immunity from any rent at all. It was truly comical to hear 
him argue the point with the Liverpool proprietor, Mr.C. He went on dila- 
ting on the hardship of living in such a house ; of the injury, or suffering at 
least, sustained by the eyes; until, at last, he had drawn a picture of himself 
asa very ill-used man; and I seriously expected to hear him sum up by de- 
manding a round sum for damages. Mr. C. was a very good-natured man, 
ealm, and gentleman-like in his manners. He had also a considerable respect 
for Wordsworth, derived, it may be supposed, not from his writings, but from 
the authority (which many more besides him could not resist) of his conversa- 
tion. However, he looked grave and perplexed. Nor do I know how the mat- 
ter ended; but I mention it as an illustration of Wordsworth’s keen spirit of 
business. Whilst foolish people supposed him a mere honeyed sentimentalist, 
speaking only in zephyrs and bucolics, he was in fact a somewhat hard pursuer 
of what he thonght fair advantages. 

In the February which followed, I left Allan Bank ; but upon Miss Words 
worth’s happening to volun'eer the task of furnishing for my use the cottage 
so recently occupied by her brother’s family, I took it upon a seven years’ 
lease Ard thus it happened—this I mean was the mode of it, (for, at any 
rate, I should have settled somewhere in the country), that I became a resident 
im Grasmere. 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K.S.F, 
A Private Soldier in the Peninsular War. 

Towards the end of November our battalion again became stationed at its 
old quarters, in the little village of Alamada. We obtained here fresh clothing, 
certainly not before it was wanted; green having become by far the least con- 
spicuous colour in the regiment, while various had been the expedients resort- 
ed to for obtaining a substitute for shues, so that the fresh supply from Eng- 
land was welcomed with nocommon joy. It was quite amusiag to see how our 
fellows enjoyed their clothing, strutting about as proud as peacocks among the 
Spanish peasant girls, in whose estimation they doubtlessly conceived they 
should be considerably advanced. 

While lying here [ will give a short description of our regiment’s opinion of 
flogging, not indeed by words but by signs, as the following anecdote will show. 
although the sound of cats was seldoin heard in our battalion ; for I can safely 
say, that for the six years I served in Spain, not mere than six men, to my re- 
collection, were punished in our battalion, and yet withalI cannot brag of our 
fellows being the honestest branch of the British Army. At the time I speak 
of we had aman in our regiment of the name of Stra'ton, who, after robbing 
several of his c.mrades of trifling articles, touk it into his head to desert to the 
enemy, and was detected in the act, in a wood that leads from Rodrigo to Sala- 
manca, by the vigilant Guerrillas, and brought back prisoner to our cantonments 
He was tried by a regimental Court-Martial, and sentenced to receive 400 lash- 
es. After the proceedings of the Court-Martial were read by the Adjutant, in 
a wood near the village where the regiment was formed for punishment, Major 
Cameron, who commanded us at the time, devised the following plan to find 
out the true character of the prisoner, for the Major was not only a brave and 
gallant soldier, but a shrewd man, and knew well that the men were better jud- 
ges of the good and bad qualities of each other than the officers could possibly 
be. He addressed the prisoner as follows :— 

“Stratton, I ought to have had you tried bya Ger.eral Court-Martial ; in that 
ease you would have been shot; but the high character the regiment has borne 
in the army prevented me from having it mentioned in General Orders, that a 
man of the Kifles could be guilty of the heinous crime of desertion to the ene- 
my. Iam yet willing to show you kindness. Now, Sir, if the men of the 
battalion will be answerable for your future good conduct, I shall pardon you.” 
Turning round at the same time, Major Cameron looked the men in the face 
while he stood in the square, as if waiting for an answer. A pause took place, 
no-answer being given. The Major said—* Strip, Sir.” He was tied to a tree, 
and received twenty five lashes—the second bugler was preparing to commence, 
when the Major again said, ‘* Will you not be answerable, men, for Stratton's 
conduct? Well, then, if hisown company will be answerable for his good be- 
haviour I shall forgive him.” The prisoner, at these words, looked round with 
an imploring eye, as far as his position would allow him, looking towards his 
own company, saying, ‘‘ Do, men, speak for me, I will not act so in future.” I 
recollect it well, each man leaning on the muzzle of his rife with his left hand, 
while his right covered his face, and all silent; not aman spoke. ‘Go on,” 
said the Major; the culprit received twenty-five lashes more, when the Major 
again said, ‘‘ Now, Sir, if only one man in the regiment will speak in your be- 
half, I shall take you down.”’ Still silent; while the third bugler commenced : 
when the prisoner had received about cixteen lashes, a voice from the square 
eried out ‘‘ Forgive bim, Sir!’ ‘Stop, bugler, stop!” said the Major; ‘* who 
was the manthat spoke!’’ “I did, Sir!’ was the answer. ‘Step into the 
square ;"” when a man of the prisoner’s own company came forward. ‘Oh! 
is it you, Robinson!” said Major Cameron; ‘I thought as much; as little- 
good.-for a fellow as himself ; but take him down.” When the prisoner was con- 
ducted out of the square, the Major addressed the men, saying —‘** Your conduct 
4a the field is well known by the British Army; but,’’ added the Major, ** your 
moral worth I have not known before—not a man would speak in that fellow’s 
behalf, except the man who did, whom you know as well as [ do.” This may 
serve to show, that however soldiers dislike this mode of punishment, they still 
like to see a rascal punished; and nothing tends to destroy all feeling of pity 
for his sufferings more than his having been guilty of an act of cowardice, de- 
sertion, or robbing his comrade. 

Some months before our present sojourn at Alamada, Napoleon had made 
his disastrous campaign in Russia, when Moscow was burnt. The circum- 
stance was now brought to our notice by the General Order, soliciting a day’s 
pay from the officors and men of the army, towards defraying the losses sus- 
tained bv the Russians. This was most cheerfully bestowed by every man in 
our battalion except two, the above-mentioned Stratton and another man of the 
name of Frost ; aud to crown the occurrence the day was made one of jollity 
and fun. Country dances were struck up by the band, and it was most laugha- 
ble to behold, one and all, officers as well as private soldiers, kicking about their 
heels to the tune of “* The Downfall of Paris.” 

Our division had been cantoned inand about Alamada during the winter, 
when, eoldier-like, ever sighing after a change of scene, the men of our batta- 
kion generally began to grow tired of their monotonous and inac'ive life: how- 
ever, we received orders for marching. This occurred about the middle of 
May, when we commenced the campaign of 1812, and a spirit of enterprise, 
notwithstanding past sufferings, extended itself throughout the light division. 
We left Alamada in high spirits. On the third day’s march our battalion en- 
camped near Salamanca, in a wood, where we were joined by the Life Guards 
and Oxford Blues, that had just come out from England, and whom we beheld 
drawn up at the side of theroad. Their fresh and well fed appearance gave 
rise to many jests at the expense of the ‘“‘householders”’ They, in fact, as [ 
Jearnt, took us at first, from our dark clothing and embrowned visages, for a fo- 
reign regiment. 

he first peep we got of the enemy was at a place called Toro, on the road 
towards Burgos. There our hussars had a sharp skirmish, in which they took 
some prisoners. Continuing our advance, we overtook the enemy’s rear-guard. 
After a little skirmishing ard canonading they continued their retreat to Burgos, 
The next morning we were startled by a tremendous explosion that at first in- 
duced many of our men to think it an earthquake, until we ascertained the fact 
that it arose from the explosion of a mine, with which the French had destroy- 
ed the castle and some of the works of the town of Burgos. 

On the 16th of June we passed through the pretty little town of Medina del 
Pemar, and encamped on the other side of it, close to the banks of a fine river. 
In this march we suffered from a deficiency of supplies from tte Commissariat, 
so that the want of food was common among our men. Myself and one or two 
others, having some few pence, determined to start off on the sly, as we were 
not allowed to move from our camp-ground, and purchase bread at a little vil 
lage we beheld at the other side of the river. We forded the river unobserved 
and entered the village. ‘There, however, the alarm of the people became very 
great upon our appearance, and, not w.shing apparently to have any dealings 
with us, they asked an immense price for the bread. Irritated at this conduct, 
and urged by hunger, every man seized a loaf and threw down the usual price 
in the country. Seeing that we were all totally unarmed, for we had not even 
our side-arms, an immediate outcry as raised against us by the people, ard 
we had to run for safety. This we did, carrying the loaves with us, until we 
were overtaken by some of the swift-footed peasantry, who came up to us with 
knives and clubs, Our lives being thus in jeopardy for the dearly-obtained bread, 





our party instantly had recourse to stones for defence. ‘* Muerte a los peros 
Ingleses,” —* Kill the English dogs,”—was the genersl cry of the Spaniards, 
as they brandished their long knives. They were evidently about to make a 
rush in among us, by which my own personal adventures and those of my com 
rades would, in ts have been finished on the spot, when several men 
of the 48rd and 52d Regiments, belonging toour brigade, came running up, 
like ourselves foraging. It was the tura of the Spaniards now to retreat, which 
they did in a hurry. 

We had scarcely escaped the attack of the Spaniards end arrived at the bank 
of the river, when General Sir Lowry Cole came galloping up to us, with some 
of the Steff, which indeed moght be termed the police of the army. “ Hallo! 
you pli.ndering rascals of the light division—halt!” was the General’s com- 
mand, as he pulled up his temple spectacles, which he generally wore. One 
only resource was left us, and that was to plunge into the river, which at that 
part was very deep, and swim across, holding the bread in ourteeth. This we 
immediately adopted, when Sir Lowry, in an agitated tone, that did honour to 
his heart, called out—‘* Come back, men, for God’s sake—you’!l be drowned ! 
Come back, and I'll not punish you.” But the General's fears were neediess ; 
we soon landed on the other side. 

On arriving at our camp we found that our names hed been called over on 
the roll, and that we had been set down “ absent without leave ;’’ but we were 
lucky enough to escape with a slight reprimand. 

I cannot here forbear making a few remarks with reference to the men who 
composed our battalion in the Peninsula. The reader will be apt to imagine 
that those men, who were in the habit of foraging after a day’s march, were but 
indifferent soldiers. Allow me. with some pretensions tothe name of a vete- 
ran, to correct this error, and inform the reader, that these were the very men 
whose bravery and daring in the field far exceeded the merits of their more 
quiet comrades in quarters. Our men, during the war, might be said to have 
been composed of three classes. One was zealous and brave to absolute devo- 
tion, but who, apart from their fighting duties, considered some litiJe indulgence 
asaright; the otherclass barely did their duty when under the eye of their 
superior; while the third, lam happy to say by far the fewer in number, were 
skulkers and poltroons-—their excuse was weakness from want of rations; they 
would crawl tothe rear, and were seldom seen until after a battle bad been 
fought, when they might be observed joining again, until the Commissary placed 
them on short allowance, when off they start ; in this manner they swelled the 
muster-rolls as soldiers 

Onthe 18th of June (a very memorable day to our Army afterwards) we 
passed along the banks of a fine river. Our company, along with a section of 
our German hussars, formed the advance. On turning a winding of the 1oad, 
we suddenly came within sight of a party of the enemy’s cavalry, who formed 
the tail of their rear-guard. Our Germans, who were commanded by a very 
smart young fellow, immediately charged them. The French, perceiving the 
number of our cavalry only equal to their own, instantly wheeled about and 
calmly awaited the attack. A very smart combat soon took place, and was sup- 
ported by great resolution for some time on both sides, but terminated in the 
flight or capture of theenemy. Several prisoners were brought in, but scarcely 
one of our gallant Germans had escaped without some sabre-wound. A rather 
singular circumstance occurred at this skirmish. One of the German cavalry, 
as he came in with a prisoner and his horse, exclaimed in broken English as he 
came up to us—* Mine Got! mine Got! he is mine own broder!’’ It appear- 
ed he had brought in his own brother prisoner, wounded, who was in the French 
service. The officers of both parties had been killed in the preceding charge ; 
and Lord Wellington, who came up at the time, was so pleased with our caval- 
— he promised the serjeai.t a commission, which a few days after he ob- 
tained. 

Our battalion, which soon came up, was ordered to push forward. We found 
the French rear-guard in possession of a little town called San Milan, in front 
of which they had drawn themselves up, apparently with the intention of de 
fending. As we continued to advance in extended order, they changed their 
minds and turned tail. ‘This day I noticed a novel system many of the enemy 
had adopted, of firing their muskets over their shoulders in their retreat, without 
turning round to face us. This resulted, in ali probability, from the excessive 
fatigue they had endured. 

On the 20th they remained encamped near Puebla, a town within ten or 
twelve miles of Vittoria, On the following n.orning we fell in rather earlier 
than usual, when a gencral rumour among the ranks augured we should have a 
busy day. We were, indeed, on the eve of the memorable battle of Vittoria. 
We marched along the left of the high road towards the previously-mentioned 
city, leaving Puebla in our rear to the right. Our battalion, as the advanced- 
guard, preceded the remainder of the army, until we came in sight of the ene- 
iy on the other side of the river Zadora. We commenced asmart brush with 
the enemy’s voltigeurs, who slowly retreated, and took sp a position in the rear 
of some rocks, from whence their fire swept a bridge in our immediate front. 
While thus occupied in skirmishing, we heard aloud cheering on our left, where 
we beheld the third division charge over a bridge much lower down the stream. 
Fired by the sight, we instantly dashed over the bridge before us in the face of 
a galling discharge fromthe enemy. We then drove the French from the rocks, 
and in our turn had to sustain a heavy fire from several guns mounted upon a 
hill that commanded our position. The rocks were splintered round us in every 
direction from this fire, and many of our men were killed or wounded by shot 
or fragments of stone. 

We were soon joined by the remainder of our division, and pushed forward 
up ahill, from the summit of which we cou!d clearly discern the city of Vitto- 
tia. By this time the action had become pretty hot and general with the other 
divisions as well as ourown. Thechief scene of conflict was on an extended 
plain within a mile or two of the city on the left. Continuing to advance, we 
arrived at a small village on the main road, from which we were annoyed by a 
fur.ous fire from the enemy, until, rushing in, we drove the French out before 
us, andcaptured a howitzerin the market-place, the first that wastaken. We 
were duomed, however, to bave it but a short time in our possession, as a who'e 
regiment of the enemy came charging upon us, and our force, consist- 
ing of only two companies, had to retreat with precipitation, when, turning 
round, we beheld our favourite third division coming double-quick down the 
main road to our assistance—with Picton at their head—that was never absent 
in time of need. Afier retiring for about 100 vards, this sight encouraged us, 
and we were at them again. While thus engaged, a grape or round shot struck 
my pouch with such vivlence that I was hurled by the force a distance of seve- 
ral yards along the ground. From the sudden shock I thus experienced, I 
imagined myself mortally wounded ; but, on being picked up by some of my 
comrades, I found the only damage I had sustained was the partial destruction 
of my pouch, which was nearly torn off. A man of the name of Hudson, who 
was one of the pardoned deserters at Rodrigo, while runn'ng to my assistance, 
as I afterwards learned, was struck by a bullet in bis mouth, which knoeked out 
several of his teeth, and came out at the hack of the ear. From this wound, 
severe as it was, he however recovered. Some of the ammunition! placed in 
my haversack, and the remainder in my cap. We recaptured the howitzer in 
the village, by the assistance of part of the third division. Still pursuing them 
I kept on the right of the main road. In all my military life, this sight surpassed 
all I eversaw; the two armies hammering at each other, yet apparently with 
all the coolness of a field-day exercise—so beautifully were they brought into 
action. 

I must here observe that we had several Spaniards in our regiment. These 
men were generally brave; but one in particular, named Blanco, was one of 
the most skilful and daring skirmishers we had in the battalion. His great cou- 
tage, however, was sullied by a love of cruelty towards the French, whom he 
detested, and never name but with the most ferocious expressions. In every 
affair we had since the advance from Portugal, he was always in the front; 
and the only wonder is how he managed to escape the enemy's shot, but his 
singular activity and intelligence frequently saved him His hatred to the 
French was, | believe, occas'oned by his father and brother, who were peasants, 
having been murdered by a French foraging party. On this day he gave many 
proofs of thie feeling by mercilessly stabting and mangling the wounded 
French he came upto. In this massacre he was, however, stopped by a ve 
teran of our regiment, named Daly, who, althongh suffering from a severe 
wound in the face, was so exasperated at the Spaniard’s crcvelty, that, after 
vainly calling upon Blanco to desist, he knocked him down with a blow from 
the butt of his rifle. It was only by force we could prevent the Spaniard from 
stabbing Daly on the spot. About this time the Duke came riding up with 
some of his staff; and, sceing the confusion the enemy were in, cried out to 
one of his aides de-camp, “ Send up a few of Ross's guns; here is work for 
them ;” saying to us, at the same time, ‘That's right, my lads; keep up a 
good fire,” aahe galloped in our rearto the right. In an instant up came 
Ross's guns, and commenced peppering them at the distance of not more than 
300 yards. Here the whole seemed blocked together in a mass, while we stuck 
to them like leeches 

When we arrived close to the barriers of Vittoria, we found them blocked 
up by a great portion of the French waggons and mules, bearing the materie! 
of theirarmy After passing through the gates, we were still engaged in skir- 
misbing with some of the enemy’s rear-guard ; but, notwithstanding the street 
firing, many of the inhabitants threw open their windows, and, appearing at 
their balconies, welcomed us with vivas, while the ladies. according to estab- 
lished mode, threw flowers into the streets on us as we passed along 

In foliowing up the enemy a few other men and myself had left the company 
alittle inthe rear. While going through the town I was fortunate enough to 
save the life of a French soldier who had been wounded. He was endeavour- 
ing, poor fellow, to follow in the route of the French, when, observing me 





coming up, he dropped his musket, with which he had been assisting bimself 


on and intimated that he surrendered ; at the same moment a Spanish vagabond 
brandished a club, evidently intending to give the Frenchman the soup de- 
grace, when | knocked the Spaniard down. The poor Frenchman expressed 
his gratitude, but I was obliged to leave him, probably, after all, to the same 
fate [ had just rescued him from, unless he fell into the hands of our troops, 
who were coming up at the time. 

A few minutes after this some of the 10th Hussars, and a party of the Life 
Guards, came dashing through the town, sword in hand, shouting as if they hac 
taken it by storm. 

When I had passed the gates, and forced my way through the immenss 
quantity of baggage that blocked up the further end of the town, and through 
which the cavalry could scarcely pass, I beheld a French mounted offices, 
sword in hand, escorting a carriage and four out of the town. A comrade whe- 
had followed and myself immediately fired, when the officer fell. At the same- 
moment the carriage stopped. On rushing up to the vehicle we perceived it 
contained two ladies, evidently of high rank, whom we desired not to entertaim 
any fears for their safety, as we would not harm them. While thus engaged am 
officer of the 10th hussars came galloping up, flourishing his sword over his. 
head. Not knowing his uniform at first, I cocked my rifle, upon whieh he ex- 
claimed, “1 am an Boglish officer, Sir.” Hearing this, I stepped on ene side- 
of the carriage, but in withdrawing I observed a small but exceedingly heavy. 
portmanteau that was carried by a Spanish muleteer in the French serviee = 
and as I thovght I contributed more towards its capture than he did, | made 
him lay it down—not, indeed, before | was compelled to give him a few whacks 
of my rifle in the ribs. My comrade had gone off, so that I had noone te 
claim a portion of my booty, which, on inspection, I found to consist of seve- 
ral small bags filled with gold and silver in doubloons and dollars Although». 
i never knew exactly the amount, I should thiuk it not less than £1000. } af 
terwards learnt that the lady in the carriage was no other than the Queen of 
Spain, the wife of Joseph Bonaparte.* The officer of hussars, I also heard, ob- 
tained possession of the baton of Josepht himself from the same carriage. 

My chief anxiety now was, how to secure my prize ; and, when all who had 
an opportunity were employed in reaping some personal advantage from our 
victory, this was a difficult thing toaccomplish. As I could not well carry the 
portmanteau, from its weight, I had recourse to one of the many mules that were 
blocking up the road, to bear the valuable load ; but, being at a loss how to fas- 
ten the portmanteau, I resorted for aid to a serjeant and two men of the 10th. 
Hossars, who were passing. For this service I, perhaps incautivus!y, rewarded 
them too liberally, by giving them several handsfzl of dollars. In doing this 
they gota glimpse of the gold, half of which they demanded. Perceiving the 
probability of being thus deprived of the only prize I had made after years of 
hardship and suffering—and particularly by those new-cumers, as this regiment 
had newly joined from Engtand, mede it still worse—I inwardly resolved 
to forfeit it but with my life. So catching up my loaded rifle, which I hed 
leant against a gun-carriage, I instantly cocked, and, retiring three or four pa- 
ces, brought it to my shoulder, swearing I would shoot the first man dead thas 
placed his hands upon my treasure. My determined air, and the ferocity of my 
appearance—my face being completely covered with perspiration and gunpow- 
d«r—induced them to pause, and finally to desist. Taking the serjcant’s werd 
not to attempt molesting me, I completed the strapping of my treasure, with 
his assistance, and departed for the camp. 

Strange to say, this very serjear.t, whose name was Lee, end who had the 
fame of being a celebrated boxer in his regiment, after this oecurrence, hay 
wounded in the next bed to me in hospital at Antwerp, after the battle of 
Waterloo, where we recognised each other. He died, poor fellow, after the 
amputation of his arm 

I had not proceeded far, with the intention of gaining the battalion, when I 
observed the Duke of Wellington forcing his way, with some of his staff, through 
gun-carriages and waggons. into Vittoria. To my great relief, however, he took 
no notice of myself and mule. In fact his grace was too much occupied in se- 
curing the brilliaut results of our vic'ory in the capture of the entire materie) ef. 
the French army which feil into our hands. 

Almost all our men at this time, I must remark, to use a phrase among us 
auch in vogue, were endeavouring to see what they could make—in other words 
tuke. I reached our camp, however, in safety. 

This night we encamped, I may say, amongst the wreck of the French army, 
each of our fellows bringing into his camp-ground whatever he fancied—for 
the unfortunate enemy were compelled to leave everything behind them, even 
to their women and children—so that, if our fellows were inclined to be he- 
nest, their good fortune would not allow them. The ground occupied by our 
regiment wasa little off the main-road that leads to Pampeluna, near a smal 
village. 

When the men had lighted fires, and filled their hungry maws from the lwx- 
uries of the French camp—such as roest fowls, hams, mutton, &c., for as we 
had not tasted food that day, being under arms from three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, it now being eleven o'clock at night, and chief part of the time under the 
enemy’s Gre, we required a little refreschment—the wine and brandy com- 
menced going round from horn-tots that the men in general carried with them. 
As they lay stretched on the ground, their feet towards the fires, with their e}- 











bows resting on their knapsacks, they began to make inquiries about their ab- 
sent comrades—for riflemen in action seldom know who falls, being at all times 
extended. 

‘* Blood 'n ’ounds, boys, don’t drink all the wine until we hear something 
about our absent messmates,”’ says Dan Kelly. ‘* Arrab, does any of you knovs 
where Jack Conner is?” 

‘* He was shot through the body where we took the first gun in the small vil- 
lage on the main road,”’ was the reply. 

“ Where ts Will John!’ says Bob Roberts. 

** The bali passed through his head,” says another ; ‘I saw him fall.” 

‘“‘Arra, boys, is there any hope of poor Jemmy Copely getting over his 
wounds ?” says Tom Tracy. 

* Poor Copely ! both his legs knocked off with a round shot,” was the an- 
swer. 

Here each man gave a short account of his fallen comrade. 

“ Why, by Jasus, they have kilt half our mess,” says Tracy. ‘“ Filla tot, 
boys—fill a tot; here’s luck’—puts the tot of wine to his mouth, takes it 
away again without drinking, and lays it onthe ground. ‘* Poor Jemmy Cope- 
ly—poor Jemmy ; they have drilled him well with balls before—damn them, 
now they have finished him—the best comrade I ever had, or ever will have.”’ 
The last word of this sentence was uttered with a broken accent, as he wiped 
his eye, then commenced filling a wooden pipe, the bowl made from a tailor’s 
thimble—his head stooping to hide the large drops that unconsciously rolled 
down his nose. A silence sow takes place among the group, until Tracy, re- 
covering himself a little, takes up the tot of wine, drinks it off, and, jumping 
up at the same moment, cries out with a loud voice—* Hear me, boys—hear me 
boys—what I am going to say ;"—then kneeling on his knapsack, with hie 
hands squeezed together in a praying posture,he said—* May the Lord God grant. . 
that those fellows” (pointing tothe French camp) ‘‘remain where they are un- 
til we have the pleasure of thrashing them for the gap they have this day made 
in our mess.” Here adozen voices cried ovt ‘Amen! Amen!” with that 
emphes’s that would do eredit to the responses of a parson’s clerk in a country- 
church—and, I am certain, with a better heart for the sought-for object. Each 
man then, throwing himself back, with his head on his knapsack, began reeapi- 
tulating all the good qualities of his fallen comrades, taking good care not to 
mention any of their bad ones—he swears a few prayers, until he gradually 
falls into a sound sleep that nothing will disturb but the shrill sound of the 
bugle or the hard cracking of the rifle, that brings him on his legs again, 
ready to advance or retreat according as he receives orders from his command- 
ing officer. ; 

Being on the camp guard at the time, and, as before stated, having a round 
sum of money by me, | kept one eye on the French camp fires, that were some 
distance from us, and the other occasionally on the money bags. The erack- 
ling of the fires now ceased, not being supplied with wood, so that nothmg 
remained but the embers: at this moment the whole camp seemed as still aw 
the grave—nothing to disturb the soldier's repose but the occasional pondap, he 
the donkeys, that answered each other from camp to camp, uutil the eche 
away in the distant woods. : 

I quietly walked round the fires to see that none of the men’s pouches were 
near it; but, no—there was each man with his rifie leaning on his arm, elese 
to his breast, and loaded too, hugged with all the affection a fond lover woala 
presst o his bosom the girl of his heart—this being our usual custom, as riffe- 
men seldom pile arms ; yet, with all, I never knew an accident to occur by the 
rifles going off. It was a noble sight to see those scathed warriors stretched 
on the ground—some, indeed, I have noticed, by the clear moon that ther 
shone,with balls through their caps, and,as they fell off through sleep, the blood 
oosing from the furrow of some French bullet; but such trifles were unnoticed 
by those hardy veterans, who stood the peltiog of so many pitiless storms as 
they had that day to contend with : 

The day after the battle the sale of the spoils, which fell into our hende, . 
took place in the village near the camp-ground, where our battalion lay. The 
Spaniards were in general the purchasers, and property late belonging to the- 
French, uniforms, horses, camp equipage, &c, were sold in abundanee at 
about nine-tenths of their value. Mules worth thirty or forty dollars brought or 
an average three. As I had no means of conveyance for the spoil I had o} 
tained, I set about depositing it where I thought it would be safe: 3008. i 
entrusted to our Quarter-master, and several sums to other officers of the bat 

* Query—Countess of Gazan. 
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-talion, distributing nearly the remainder of the silver, to the amount, I sup- 
pose, of about 100/., among the men of my company, who undertook te car- 
ay &€ for me ; very little of the latter, however, I ever received back. But 
after all money, as may be imagined, was of very little use during some of the 
hardships we afterwarde endured, when I state, that I frequently offered a 
doubloon for a single glass of rum, and was not always able to obtain it. 

The dey following, about twelve o’clock, we marched in pursuit of the ene- 
my through the town of Salvatiera, many of our men gibing me with my 
wealth, saying, among other agreeable things, that if I fell they would 
take cere of my knapsack forme. To tell the truth, I was not now over 
amxious to go much to the front, as I began to look upon my life as of some 
walue. 

Qn our second day’s march we came up with the rear-guard of the enemy, 
whe made a stand in the road, assisted by the only gun they had carried from 


She Albion. 





give us the particulars of the affair, and of the subsequent discoveries of arms 
and ammunition in the captured Fort, to an extent which is truly extraor- 
dinary. The capture was made on the night of Oct. 6th, without the least 
resistance. 
The artillery at that time found in the Fort was wery insignificant? there 
were-a good many swivel wall pieces (the traversing wheels and wood work of 
which had evidently been recently renewed,) but only 7 or 8 brass cr iron field 
pieces of smaller calibre. It was generally suspected however that much lay 
concealed ; and the result of the labors of a Committee, appointed to search, 
was accordingly looked forward to with impatient curiosity. Their discoveries 
did indeed prove most extraordinary and important ; and, to convey a know- 
ledge of their quality and extent, we will now quote direct from our corres- 
pondent’s letter of date October 9th 

“‘ The discoveries have been almost exclusively confined to the Nuwab’s Ze- 


Vistoria. The first shot fired from this piece took off the arm of one of our | nana, which proves to be a perfect Arsenal upon a most extended scale ; and 


cerporals at the socket. But dashing at them they soon abandoned their gun, 


you will stare to read that there have been found concealed in various ways— 


which we took, making the first and last piece of ordnance we had captured | under ground and in godowns whose doors and entrances had been built up— 


from them. 


between 4 and 500 pieces of artillery, of which fully 10 are in such a state of 


‘e¥e had halted a couple of days in a small vi'lage opposite Pampeluna ;— | equipment as to be ready for active service in the field at a few days warning. 


and, as I considered that our fellows had contributed towards my greatness 


‘A great many exceedingly well constructed furnaces are now standing in 


im money matters, I could do noless than treat them toa dinner; but, unfor- | perfect order for casting Guns and shot, and the ruins of many more have been 
tuestely, the place afforded no other juxuries than bacon, eggs,an2 wine, which | found in various places: an immense quantity of shot of all sizes, grape and 
‘the imbebitents took good care to charge treble for; three flitches of bacon, | cannister, langridge, hand grenades and shells of various diameters—all made 
and three pig-skins of wine, I paid twelve doubloons for. This we enjoyed | of a species of pewter, but containing more lead and less zinc than the com- 
within-the walls of a house that the French had burnt down the roof of on | pound so called usually does—have been found; while of copper, lead and 
their retreat. There were some excellent toasts given, such as—‘‘ May we | zinc a considerable store has been ferreted out. Several very fine brass guns 


have another brush with them before they get to Paris,” &c. &c. 


({ should mention that almost the whole of the pieces found in the Fort are of 


As nothing occurred of any interest to the reader for some time, I shall | brass) have been dug up, and 2 mortars of the same metal, which for size and 
merely say, that we continued in pursuit of one division of the French army | perhaps also for beauty of casting—promise to rank as the most remarkable of 
might and day. During this period the fatigue we underwent was almost incre- | their genus in Europe : the bore of the largest is 26 inches, thickness of metal 
dible, nor could we have supported it but for the excellent wine with which | 9 inches, and length from muzzle to cascabel about 7 feet; the other has 
that part of the country then abounded, and which we all had plenty of mo-|a bore of twenty-two and a half inches, and the other dimensions in proportion. 
mey to purchase. After continuing these harassing marches for several days, |—A great many Muskets, musket locks (English) Pistols (do) and Swords have 
we-at length chased the enemy into France. We then retraced our steps in| also been turned up; heaps of cartridges ready to be filled—also port fires, 
some degree to Pampeluna; from thence we again advanced in the direction of | fuzes, fire balls, slow matches, a large stere of sulphur, rosim, fine charcoal for 
the Pyrenees, and took up our quarters at the pretty little town of San Este- | Gunpowder, in short every material required to constitute a large and most 


wan: here we halted some days. Our next march wasto Lesaca. The ene 


valuable arsenal are here:—and it is evident, from the workmanship of his 


‘amy had possession of the heights of Barbara, from whence we dislodged them | Gun carriages and limbers, the beauty and correctness of casting, and (in many 
after some hard fighting. We remained upon these mountains for several | cases) boring of his Gung, the construction of his furnaces, and the geveral or- 


days; but the enemy, making an endeavour to relieve Pampeluna, which some 


der and arrangement of this most extraordinary military workshop and store- 


of ourarmy were then besieging, a part of our division were ordered to cross | house, that the master hand has been that of a practical and scientific man, 
the Bidassoa to frustrate this attempt. This could only be done by a forced | whose subordinates must have been artificers well qualified te conduct Gun 


marchat night. We were obliged to have torches and lighted straw to ena- 


founding and carriage building, as well as laboratory work, in all their depart- 


‘le us to find our way over the mountains, which, in most places rugged and} ments. The most remarkable and important conclusion which is at once drawn 


precipitous, were even without the semblance of a path. 


he fatigue incident | from the developement, as far as it has proceeded, of this mest stupendous plot 


te that night-march, I think I may say, was greater than any of the men of our | is that the aim of the Nuwab or bis coadjators has been to produce an efficient 
battalion bad befure endured ; and, after all, you could fire a rifle-ball to where | and powerful train of Artillery mot so much for the defence of this fort as for 
we viarted from. Accidents were numerous, many of our men had severe falls | active feld service—which it needs little scope of imagination to conclude 
and numbers of rifles were broken. But all our hurry was of no avail, as the | would at the fitting time have been undertaken to work out the subversion and 
~enemy bad been already frustrated in throwing supplies into Pampeluna. We | overthrow of the British dynasty in India. The majority of the Guns are of 
had again the agreeable task of retracing our steps, with the same hurry we | small calibre, principally of 4 and 6 Pounders, and of these ia one Godown, 
had-edvanced. By this addition to the fatigue we had previously endured, | the entrances to which had been carefully built up, were found 44, very effi- 
we loet many of our men who were unable to endure it. There was a sort of | ciertly mounted on light field carriages quite fit for immediate use, while in 
rivalry bet ween the regiments of our brigade who should ho!d out the longest, | the same place were 42 carriages of alike description, evidently only recently 
and urged by this feeling many continued marching votil they fell and expired | completed and ready to receive their Guns and coats ef Paint. It is difficult 
‘by the road-side. I, myself, on the second day, fell and fainted, but, on hav-|from a hasty survey to form anything which one might venture to consi- 
img my-etook taken off, recovered sufficiently to stagger on and finish the | dera correct opinion, as to the period over which this manufacture of warlike 


march. 
Decending from the mountains we pursued ovr march on the right of the 


engines and stores has exterded—some have the appearance ef considerable 
age, while many, especially of the brass 6 Pounders, and nearly the whole of 


bridge that crossed the Bidassoa, where we behe'd the French moving along on | the pewter ound shot, from the little oxidization visible on their surface and 
the ether side of the river. ‘The poor fellows, like ourselves, seemed dreadful- | which long exposure to the atmosphere would have produced to a considerable 
ly harassed. Part of our battalion commenced firing upon them across the ri- | extent, convey the impression that the furnaces which have been found have 
ver, every shot telling upon them as they retreated. For the honour of human | within a very short period—possibly 2 or 9 months—been in full operation ; 
neture [ am happy to say, that many of our men, knowing the sufferings of the | and when we consider that this really gigantic magazine, from which the im- 


Frevch from what they had themselves endured, declined firing, while they 


plements for the destruction of our empire were to bave sprung, has been col- 


called out to the others to spare them, as it was little better than murder.— | lecting and increasing daily in strength and extent, almost in the very heart of 


We remained encamped here this night, and the next morning marched back 
te tke heights of Santa Barbara. 


As soon as we had arrived on our hill and were anticipating a little rest, we 


our dominions, in a manner so stealthy as to have been (of course until lately) 
scarcely suspected by the Government aud their authorities, we are lost in as- 
tonishment at the extent and power of the resources which have furnished the 


were ordered to drive the enemy from a high mountain on our right. This! means to dig so tremendous a mine beneath our feet, and in wonder and con- 


was aheavy task at the time, but to it we went, and in extended orZer mount- 
ed the hill, on the summit of which the enemy were clustered aa thick as bees 
onehive. After some very hard fighting we carried their position, but not be- 
fore we had lost many men 
mach attached. He was aserjeant name Kelly. He had just invited me to 


jecture as to the time and the agents to be chosen or created for its explosion. 
We cannot at the same time, [ think, fail to admire the prudent foresight ex- 
hibited by the Government in having taken so promptly the steps, which have 


While engaged I lost a friend to whom I was | led to socomplete adevelopement (the unravelment remains yet behind) ot this 


extraordinary plot, which at the period of the arrival of the Commissioners was 


take a draught of wine out of his canteen, and was in the act of handing it to | evidently in a state sv ripe as to require only the ‘hand to the plough” to burst 


me, when he reccived a shot through the right temple that ¢ame out at the 
eye. I never before saw a man die so hard. He writhed about, poor fellow, 
inthe greatest agony, without it being in my power to afford him the slightest 
relief. Some of our men raising a shout that the enemy were flying, I was 
obliged to leave him fora time. On my return I found him quite dead. This 
was abad day’s work. Another regiment wes left in charge of the hill, and 
we returned to our camp-ground by the river-side. 

On the 25th of August, it being the anniversary day on which the regiment 
was raised, called among us ‘‘ The Regiment’s Birth-day,” a general jollity was 
kept wp througheut the regiment. On this occasiun I have often reflected with 
pleasure on having assisted in saving a gallant soldier from the consequences 
of a pecuniary lo-s he had sustained, and which might have embittered the re- 
mainder of his life. Ialiude to a pay-serjeant ot one of the companies of 
ot: batselion, who, getting rather tipsy, was robbed while in that state of 31/. 
bolauging to his company—the first money, indeed, that had ever been intrust- 
& Vo his hands, having only just been appointed pay-serjeant. The cireum- 
stance had so strong an effect upon him that, on waking me up the following 


w:th astounding fury over Southern India. From whence the men were to be 
collected to wield the enormous engine which has here been prepared, and what 
connection this averted storm has had with the dark clouds which have so re- 
cently lowered around our horizon, remain yet as mysteries in the womb of 
time ; and, while it furnishes a striking passing commentary upon the false po- 
licy of overweening confidence in the security of ourown strength and wisdom, 
and in the weakness and ignorance of our subjugated foes, it alsoaffords matter 
for earnest congratulation that this last strong hold of the Mussulman—the only 
one perhaps within the limits of our territory in which, under the almost im- 
penetrable disguise of the secrecy and sacredness of the Zenanah, so extraor- 
dinary a scheme could have been carried on towards completioa—has now past 
from him.” 

Our correspondent adds on the same day, that no Stere or Magazine of Pow- 
der had, up to that time, been found,though a great many Cartridges of all sorts 
were discovered in the boxes of the Limbers of such Guns as were out of the 
Zenanah and apparently ready for action; 1t was expected however that some- 
thing of importance would be discovered on the following day, as it had been 


morning and acquainting me with his loss, he stated to me his determination of | ascertained that the Vizier, who acted as guide to the Committee, was playing 


deverting, as his credit would be for ever destroyed in the regiment, and he 
could not endure remaining with the battalion afterwards. Having money by 
me, { felt much pleasure in arresting the despair that seemed to have taken 
possession of the mind of a gallant soldier, and one whom I much esteemed : I 
enabled him to make uphis!osses. Some time after, this very serjeant obtain- 
ed acommission in the 2nd battalion of vur regiment: this was the late 
Quartermaster Robert Fairfoot. 

Heving by me still a very considerable sum, the remnant of my prize at Vit- 
‘teria, { was naturally apprehensive respecting its safety, particularly as I had 
ne place to keep it but in my knapsack, which | could not always haveon. As 
I could not carry this about when on fatigue and other duties, I was obliged 
te entrust it to some one, and therefore, chose as my confidant a Wiltshire 
comrade, named Bundler, to guard my treasures in my absence, nor had I 
ever reason to repent of my choice. Many and laughable were the stratagems 
made use of to make Bundier forego his charge when I was necessarily absent. 
He was, repeatedly, suddenly warned for duty by the non-commissioned officers 
of the company on fatigue, many times, no doubt, from the mere love of fun, 
Ja hopes he would leave the valuable knapsack behind ; but Bundler was awake, 
aud diways took my knapsack on his back with him, leaving his own. He was 
as wakeful as a weasel, and as faithful asa dog, for the exercise of which quali- 
ties [ took good care not to be ungrateful. 

ft was at this period of my narrative that the siege of San Sebastian took 
place, and volunteers were required from our regiment to form part of the 
sterming-party to lead in the assault on that strong fortress. There were to 
‘be only two men from each company ; six, however, volunteered from our 
compeny—I was one of thenumber. According to regulation, we had to draw 
fete who were to be the favoured men. It was decided in favour of two, named 
Reys'on and Ryan. Some idea may be formed of the value attached to this 
dangerous duty, when! inform the reader that I offered 20/. to be allowed 
te take the place of one of those two men, and was refused. It proves the 
teuth of the remark of the great poet— 

He that is truly dedicate to war 

Hath no self-love ; nor he, that loves himself, 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 
The name of valour. 

This will show the feeling of emulation that then existed in our regiment— 
which afterwards chronicled its fame, by showing the stern reality of the sol- 
dier, for at that time the chief part of our men, like myself, were so accus- 
tomed to danger that they carried their lives, as it were, in their bands, ready 
te part with them at a moment’s notice. 

The next day the town of San Sebastian was taken ; three or four hundred 
Freach, who had been prevented crossing the river Bidassoa in consequence of 
its increased depth from the rain that had fallen, charged fiercely upon one of 
our companies and another of the second bgttalion that kept the bridge of Ve- 
ra. After a sanguinary struggle they effected their — and escaped. — 
These were the remnant of the French troops that had forded the river in 

the morning, and whom our Spanish force here had distinguished themselves 
ia repulsing. 
eng 


‘OONSPIRACY AGAINST THE BRITISH POWER IN 
INDIA. 


The capture ef Kurnool, or Kernaul, by the British forces in India, has been 
‘palere announced. Bombay papers to a recent date, received at this office, 


them tricks and turning them away from several places which they wished to 
examine on the plea of their containing only women. In effect, a few lines, 
dated the 10th, informs us, that about 40,000 ibs of very excellent powder and 
a large store of nitre and Sulphur had been discovered that morning in a go- 
down; and more will doubtless soon tuin up 

At this last date the Nuwaub was still outside the Fort, but his two brothers 
were within. One of these, Khauder Khan, was made use of to point out the 
secret places of the Zenanah—the other, Ahmed Khan, is an unfortunate man, 
who had been confined to his palace for the space of four years by his brother. 
In the course of the explorations in the Zenanah several captives were dis- 
covered, who were all liberated; these comprised whole families—old and 
young men, women and children—and some said they had been immured so 
long as 16 years! 

We have already mentioned the small extent of Artillery originally found in 
the Fort. There were positively no guns mounted on the Rampart, and,with the 
exception of two or three brass 9 Pounders and three large unwieldy hoep Iron 
Guns on the platforms of the elevated works, the walls were unarmed. The 
Ramparts are represented as being very high and well built, and that the gla- 


other advantages of situation, &c., that it possesses, would seem to render the 
(so understood) demolition of its walls a matter of rather questionable policy. 
The Nuwaub, we hear, has left traces of his having been accustomed to live in 


discovered. His Palace and Gardens are arranged with much taste, but the 
passion for collecting Military stores and Guns peeps forth every where— 
shot, shells, and field pieces mingling with ornamental avenues and flower 
pots. 

Latest News from Kurnool, 10th October.—‘‘ The discoveries of the Com- 
mittee go on. In addition to the founderies, 30,000 lbs. of Gunpewder were 
found in Store rooms cunningly built up with Masonry, and from the nature of 
the whole supplies and preparations it is evident there has been a deep and 
extensive secret plot of making this place the General Depot for a large Army. 
The expense must have been far beyond what the whole of the Revenues of 
Kurnool could have afforded. An extensive deposit of fire Arms, tumbrels, 
shells, shot, grenades, &c. has just been discovered, built up in the long wall 
of the Zenanah Garden.” 

The Devonport (Eng.) Telegraph contains advices of a still later date from 
Kurnool, viz: to Oct. 19th. They communicate the fact of a battle having ta- 
ken place four days previous, a few miles from the Fort, between a body of 
British troops and the insurgent forces, in which the latter were defeated with 
the loss, in killed and prisoners, of near 1000 men The conquerors also ob- 
tained a large amount of treasure. Particulars as follows :— 


Battle near Kernool—Capture of more Stores and Treasure. 

A private letter received by a highly respectable inhabitant of this town, from 
the seat of operations at Kernool, furnishes us with several days later intelligence 
from that quarter than will be found in the London journals. It communicates 
the fact of a battle having taken place, and of farther seizures of treasure and 
stores. The letter is dated Kernool, 19th of October, 13 days after its occu- 
pation by the forces of General Wilson, and five days later than the intelligence 
contained in the Madras papers received by the last mail. 

It appears that General Wilson, having on the 15th been joined by the 34th 
Light Infantry, a body of horse and foot Artillery, some Dragoons and Light 
Cavalry, and two companies of her Majesty's 39th Regiment, determined, if 
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ces might, at no great expense, be rendered capable of making a very stout | 
defence even against a well equipped army. Such a consideration, with the ; 


great comfort and even splendour, though no Jewels or Treasure had yet been | 





possible, to secure the person of the Rajah, who remained encamped, with a 
strong force, a little more than three miles from the fortress on the banks of the 
river. 

The newly-arrived troops were ordered on this duty, and Colonel James’s 
brigade, consisting of the 51st Native Infantry, with some artillery and horse 
formed a reserve for their support in case of need. —It is not said whether the 
Rajah was then a prisoner in the hands of his own troops, or kept aloof volun- 
tarily ; but, being summoned to surrender, and the half an hour's grace allowed 
him by the British officer in ‘command having expired without his appearing, the 
horse artillery sent some shells among them, when, after discharging their mus- 
kets, they rushed on the British, sabre in hand, fighting with the greatest des- 
peration. After a short but severe conflict, they were routed on all sides. A 
number of the fugitives took ‘o the river, where they were peppered by the horse 
artillery, and nearly all these were killed, drowned, or taken prisoners. The 
rest fled to the grain fields, where they were pursued by the cavalry and cut 
down in great numbers. 

Altogether nearly 1,000 were killed or taken prisoners, the remainder esca- 
ping with the Rajab, in pursuit of whom the cavalry and light troops were out 
scouring the country in all directions. An immense quantity of jewels and 
about £150,000 in specie was found in the camp, affording abundance of prize 
money to the lucky conquerors. The British lost several officers, among whom 
were Col Wright anv Lieut. Yates of the 34th regt., and Lieut White of the 
39th (Queen’s) regt., kiiled, besides several wounded. ‘The loss in non-com- 
missioned officers and privates is not stated. 

All these letters describe the discoveries at Kernool to be of a most extra- 
ordinary nature, affording undoubted evidence of an extensive and deep laid 
conspiracy against British power in India. Eight or nine of the native rulers 
were already pretty wellascertained to have been mixed up with this conspi- 
racy, and it was strongly suspected that evidence would yet be afforded show- 
ing Russia to beat the bottom of the whole Kernool was the focus of their 
stores. The foilowing account of the treasures and stores found in the for- 
tress is extracted from the letter of a young officer of the 51st, a native of this 
town :— 

* We have already discovered 500 or 600 brass guns, and stores, which, for 
quantity and excellence, almost cut out the arsenal at Fort George, and the 
treasure alone amounts to nearly a million sterling. There is powder enough 
in the fort to blow the whole of India to the North Pole. The miltary stores 
are sufficient to supply 100,000 men for two years. There are about 500 suits 
of complete chain armour, beautiful things, and swords (Damascus blades) 
worth 40/. to 50/: each. The Rajah has a pairof pistols, the butt, barrels and 
every other part, except the springs, of solid gold, with pure agates as substi- 
tutes for flints.’—Devenport Telegraph. 





LEGISLATURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
{His Excellency Sir John Harvey opened the Provincial Parliament on the 
2d ult. We make the following extracts from his speech. ] 
“Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Couneil ; 
“*Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 


“ With reference to the ‘coast and harbour fisheries,’ I have received from 
the zealous intelligent naval officers, who have lately been employed in their 
protection, several valuable practical suggestions, which shall be communica- 
ted to you, and I rely upon your extending to this valuatie branch of the pro- 
vincial resources, all due encouragement and protection. 

‘* A despatch from her Majesty's colonial secretary of state will be commu- 
nicated to you, upon the sebject of an exploration, by a properly qualified civil 
engineer, of the best line for a canal to connect the Bay of Fundy with the 
Guiph of St. Lawrence. On the subject of the expense which may attend this 
exploration, lam ready to communicate with his Excellency the Governor 
General and Lieutenant Governor of the sister provinces, should such be your 
wish 

* The representations which haye reached me from the sheriffs, as well as 

the inmates of some ef the prisons of the province, have induced me to in- 
stitute enquiry, which has satisfied me that their improvement, as well as that 
of the condition of the incarcerated debtor, calls for the interposition of a 
humane legislature—documents connected with these views will be laid be- 
fore you. 
‘+ Persuaded as I am, and as isthe Queen's government, that in no part of her 
Majesty’s North American colenies are the interests of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the country more humanely attended to than in New Brunswick, it is 
only necessary for ine to remind you, that the present season has been hitherto 
adverse to their pursuits and to recommend them to your compassionate pro- 
tection. 

‘“T feel that I ought not to refrain from again inviting your attention to those 
interests, upon which the ultimate prosperi'y of New Brunswick appears to me 
to depend, in a far higher degree than either upon its timber or mineral trea- 
sures, valuable and apparently exhaustless as are the latter—I refer to those of 
agriculture ; of the most proper mode of giving encouragement to these inter- 
ests, you will yourselves be the fittest judges. 

“As intimately connected with this subject, I would request your attention 
to acommunication which has been addressed to me by an association of indi- 
viduals of high station, wealth and influence, called the ‘* North American Co- 
lonial Association of Ireland,”’ (and of London,) who profess themselves desi- 
rous of a¢quiring land in this loyal province, and of co-operating with its legis- 
lature and its government in the introduction into it of a valuable class of set- 
tlers, under fixed and well considered regulations, and upon receiving from the 
province such reasonable aid and encouragement, as it may be disposed to offer 
+ in promotion of this most important object. 
| _‘ The high price of labour, owing to the insufficiency of its labouring popula- 
; tion, which prevails throughout the province, is confessedly cramping the enter- 
| prise and exertions, and otherwise operating most injuriously upon its commer- 

cial and agricultural interests ; and this consideration would alone appear to 
me to offer sufficient inducement for entertaining a proposition, which I under- 
stand to go to the extent of ensuring a regular and adequate supply of that va- 
| luable class of our fellow subjects, to whom encouragement and assistance is 
t proposed to be given to enable them, whenever so inclined, to settle upon lands 
| of good quality to be previously selected and purchased by the association for 
, that purpose. I cannot too strongly recommend this proposition, and the sub- 
j ject of ** immigration” generally, to your serious and favourable attention, under 
| the conviction which I feel, that by no other measure can the prosperity of the 
province be more certainly and rapidly advanced, than by the judicious outlay 
| of capital in the introduction of a respectable class of emigrants. 
“‘T have deemed it io consist with my duty tothe Province to cause several 





{ of our Frontier Battalions of Militia to receive a certain degree of training, 
! during the past summer, which has been done in a manner highly creditable to 


the Officer whom I selected for the performance of this useful service. Five 
Thousand of our Militia have had the benefit of this training—and I rely upon 
your liberality to enable me to continne a system of instruction which, while it 
affords satisfaction and confidence to the Militia themselves, has the effect of 
greatly increasing the efficiency of that loyal, brave and constitutional force,— 
for a limited number of which I[ have also felt it proper to cause provision to be 
made of suitable uniform clothing ef good quality, in order, in the case of any 
emergency occurring, to guard against the incenvenience and suffering to which 
some of them were exposed during the last winter. 

“T will not conclude this Address without expressing to you the confident 
expectation which I entertain that the result of the exploration of certain parts 
of the Disputed Territory, which has been recently made by Commissieners 
appointed by Her Majesty for that purpose, will enable Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to advance such propositions to that of the United States, as the basis of 
the settlement of the momentous question involved, as must lead to its early, 
amicable and final adjustment. In the meantime I would express my hope, that 
sentiments of moderation and forbearance may;prevail on either side.” 

rn 


Sunary, 


Death of John Lander.—Died, at his residence, Wyndham-streeet, Bryan- 
stone-square, on the 16th, Mr. John Lander, the brother and companion of 
Richard Lander in his fatal African expedition. He was only in his thirty-third 
year, and, after an illness of a few days, yielded to a complain of the chest, ori- 
ginally induced by exposure to the climate of Africa. Mr. Lander held an of- 
fice in the Custom-house conferred upon him by government as a reward for 
his enterprise and sufferings, and has left a widow and family to deplore his pre- 
mature loss. 

It is a fact worthy of particular remark, that Vincent, the Chartist prisoner 
at Monmouth, was till Sunday last in utter ignorance of the fatal events at 
Newport, and was not even aware of Mr. Frost being in the same prison with 
him, until he saw the would-be Dictator on Sunday morning, in the chapel 
of the prison. Their exchange of glances was a studyjworthy of Lavater. 

The Quotidienne states that Priace George of Hanover has just published a 
work in German, entitled, “Reflections on the Effects and Properties of 
Music.” 

It is ‘arranged that the Duchess of Kent will take up her residence at Ken- 
sington Palace immediately after the celebration of the Queen’s nuptials, if 
not before. 

Lord Brougham is preparivg for the press a life of the Right Hon. George 
Canning. 
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We have the pleasure to state that the Duke of Wellington, in a letter 
toa Noble Lord, says that his health has beer improving ever since his arrival 
at Strathfieldsaye. 

Her Majesty's Privy Council consists of upwards of 200, and is composed of 
nobles, statesmen, judges, civilians, &c.; and although it may appear strange 
that a young lady should annownce to some 200 gentlemen at once that slie is 
geing forthwith to enter into the holy state of matrimony, yet it will be found 
that her Majesty is following as near as may be, the precedent of the reign of 
King George III. 

In the year 1761, there was much speculation as to who King George III. 
would marry, some saying that he would marry a foreign princess, others assert- 
ing that he would espouse one of his own subjects ; and controversial pamphlets 
were published, arguing the advantages and disadvantages of each. However, 
on the 8th of July, 1761, all doubts were put an end to by His Majesty calling 
the whole of his Privy Council together, and making the communication to 
them, which was published by the royal authority in a London Gazette Extra- 
ordinary on the same day. This occurred en the 8th of July, and the Earl of 
Harcourt being deputed by his Majesty to ask the hand of the princess (after- 
wards Queen Chariotte,) his lordship on the 8th of August lefr England for that 
purpose, and on the 15th arrived at Strelitz. On the next day he disclosed the 
object of his missien, and it would seem that— 

“Happy, happy is the wooing 

That is not very long a doing ;” 
for by the 17th of the same month the princess had not only accepted his Ma- 
jesty’s proposals, but was actually on her way to England. She landed at Har- 
wich on the 6th of September, in the night, after a very tedious passage, having 
been three times in sight of the English coast and as often driven off by adverse 
winds. Onthe 7th of September the Princess slept at Lord Abercorn’s, at 
Witham, and on the 8th arrived in London, and after dining at St. James’s Pa- 
lace with his Majeaty King George III, the Princess Dowager of Wales, and 
the Princess Augusta, (the mother and sister of the King,) she was at eight 
o’clock the same evening united in marriage to King George III., the marriage 
ceremony being performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Chapel Roy- 
al at St. James’s, in the presence of the Royal family and a great number of the 
nobility. 

The marriage ceremony on that occasion was that contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, a part of which seems to be not applicable to the marriage of 
a reigning Queen, whose husband will be her subject, as it would appear to be 
rather anomalous that a lady should vow at the altar to obey one who by the 
very act of their marriage becomes under her gowernment as one of her sub- 
jects. Asaforeigner Prince Albert owes no allegiance to the Queen, but as 
the husband of a Queen Regnant he is one of her subjects. 





The new rate of Postage.—A paper signed W. L. Maberly, secretary, has 
been issued from the General Post Office, stating, with more precision than the 
former notice, the alteration which commenced on Thursday, 5th Dec. in the 
rates of Postage— 

The system of charging letters by enclosures is abolished ; all letters, there- 
fore, whether General Post Office, foreign or colonial, with the exception of 
local penny post letters, and the local letters passing through the Dublin and 
London and local posts, will be charged by weight, according to the following 
scale : 

On letters not exceeding half an ounce, there will be taken one rate of post- 
age. 

On letters above half an ounce, and not exceeding one ounce, two rates. 

On letters above one ounce, and not exceeding two, four rates. 

On letters above two ounces, and not exceedig three, six rates. 

On letters above three ounces, and not exceeding four, eight rates. 

And so on in proportion. 

Postmasters should bear in mind, however, that after the first ounce in the 
annexed scale no distinction is made between the ounce and a fraction of an 
ounce. A letter, for instance, which turns the ounce weight, is liable to four 
rates of postage, and a letter weighing a fraction above two ounces is liable to 
six rates of postage, and so on. ‘This regulation, however, will not direct the 
mode of charging French rates on letters to or from France, and through France, 
as the present system of charging French rates on such letters must continue 
in force, viz : a single French rate for each quarter of an ounce, exclusive. 

The single rate of inland postage on all General Post letters transmitted be 
tween places in the United Kingdom, will be the uniform rate of 4d., except in 
those cases where the letters are at present subject to lower rates than the sum 
specified, and except in the ease of foreign letters transmitted by packet; on 
which the rates of inland postage at present taken must be coatinued, although 
the charge must be calculated in both eases by weight, as before mentioned, 
and not by enclosure. 

The Post gives the following list of charges for letters of any weight under 
16 ounces. 


Weight net exceeding $ ounce,.......-..-...------ Os. 4d. 
De do DOM. pinedsesacdewsswcns é 8 
Do do i, rr ree ami 4 
Do do DAME .anchusseceuneene sees 2 90 
Do do De pecdcmadeccsncasaces 2 8 
Do do i Se” odeeetee cease deck peel 3.44 
Do do ‘OP sesadeteccsesuseaeut 4 0 
Do eo He Sees weueinnceqemienel 4 8 
Do do - eeerre yer rr 5 4 
Deo do Ce sesdVane ches wav’ ened 6 0 
Do do De WN asc nndeecdaieeduead 6 8 
Do do ee ero err eee 7 4 
Do do AEM satecnawacienaeneene 8 0 
Do do CE» encashpaied aaaeane 8 8 
Do do De) Wt gbseieead gun eo0e sess 9 4 
Do do i. ee Mdke anveaene seusdae 10 0 


Sixteen ounces are not forwarded. 

Traditionary Tale of James the Sixth.—-At Macbiehill, in Peeble-shire, liv- 
ed an old man called Burns. His house was situated in the midst of a small 
pendicle of land, called Burns’ Mill Park, from a lint mill having been erected 
in it by Macbiehull people, whose property it now is. At onetime, when King 
James was hunting at Polmood, he lost his way to Peeble and_ was benighted. 
His horse being tired out, he was obliged to abandon him, and make the best 
of his way on foot; to come to Burns’ dvor, and request shelter for the night 
He was taken in and seated behind the fire, it being a round-about fire, the cus- 
tom of those day—the grate being placed at such a distance from the end wall 
as to admit of it being seated all round—the smoke, after circulating round 
the house, enveloping the inmates in a smoky cloud, made its escape at an 
aperture in the roof. The stranger amused his host exceedingly with an account 
of his travels, and of places he had never heard of, all the time rubbing his 
eyes and complaining of the smoke, which none of the other inmates heeded, 
from custom. As it neared supper time, Burns desired the guidewife to get 
something ready for supper, and as he was a fine cracky carl, she might get 
something better the night. ‘O’d ye had better kill the hen that sits nest 
the cock, guidewife.”” No sooner said than done—chucky was killed and 
roasted in a giffy, and the stranger declared he had never eaten a better supper, 
which was washed down with a pot of home-brewed. In the morning the 
stranger asked if any one could be got torunto Peebles with a letter! ‘“ Hoot, 

aye,” quo the gudeman; “Johnny callant, get out the white pony, and ride 
awa’ to Peebles wi’ this carl’s letter; he’s sic a funny body, one canna refuse 
him any thing.” Johnny set off, his loof weel creeshed wi’ white siller. A 
party of troopers attended him back, and how amazrd was the old men 
when the nobleman in command of the party unbonnetted before the 
stranger; the old man scratched his head with both hands, and then 
fell on his knees before the King, while bis Majesty called out to one of his at- 
tendants, “* My lord, what must be done to the man who keeps such a smoky 
house? my eyes are almost blind.’ “The only thing, if it please your Ma- 
jesty,”’ is to give him money to build a newone. ‘ Well,” be itso, “said the 
King; here is my purse, honest man; and that you may not be pinched for 
want of room, take this park along with it.” The last of the heirs left it about 
a hundred years since, during a famine. He went to work for his victuals toa 
farmer about Mosshouses. The dearth was very iil then—meal had to be 
brought from England on horses backs; after that the park fell into Macbie- 
hill, and has remained ever since. The foundations of the house can still be 
traced grown over with turf.—Scotch Paper. 

Kindness of the King of the French—A German paper states, that there is 
liviag at Dessau an old gardener of the Ducal Court, who, in his youth, was 
employed at Versailles, where he was in the habit of presenting his finest fruits 
to the young prince, now King of the French, who, in thanking him, always 
addressed him as his dear cousin. This gardener having a grandson who wish- 
ed also to be a gardener recalled to mine his illustrious relationship to Louis 
Philippe, and la‘e'y wrote to the King to entreat him to give a place to his 
grandson in one of the royal gardens. The king has replied to the old gardener, 
says the account, in his own hand and in German, beginning his letter with ‘* My 
dear cousin,” and erding with ** Your affectionate cous'n, Louis Philippe,” in- 
forming him that he has a place of 2000f a year and a lodging for his grandson. 
The oiu gardener shows the letter to everybody who wishes to see it, but holds 
it fast with both hands, lest the precious missive should be lost. — Galignani’s 
Messenger. 


——— 
THE LATE MR. HENRY, OF MANCHESTER. 
From Hunt's Merchant's Magazine. 
Among the individuals who perished on board the ill-fated Lexington, there 








Cc Albion. 


was no one more generally beloved and respected than Samuel Henry, Esq, of 
Manchester, England. Intimately connected as he was, in his mercantile pur- 
suits, with a large class of merchants in this city, this magazine seems a proper 
medium to express the deep sympathy which his death has occasioned in this 
community. Though not a native of this country, Mr. Henry had, for many 
years, been actively engaged in extensive commercial operations with America, 
and he has left behind him a large circle of friends, who ever welcomed him 
to our shores with sincere regard and affection. 

_ In his private relations, Mr. Henry was no less estimable than in his mercan- 
tile position. Simple, open, frank, in his manners, he drew around him a host 














of friends ; and such was his sincerity and courtesy, that we feel he has rot 
left an enemy behind him. At home he was distinguished for his unbounded 
hospitality, and whenever an American placed hie foot onthe English shore, 
Mr. Henry was among the foremost to extend the right hand of welcome, and 
by his kindness and attention, made him feel that he was not wholly a stranger, 
though in a foreign land. 


UPPER CANADA. 
From the Toronto British Colonist, Jan. 29. 

The amount granted by the House of Assembly for the payment of losses, by 
Col. Prince’s bill, is £50,000. 

Confiscated Property.—The House of Assembly presented an Address to His 
Excellency the Governor General, on the subject of the estates of convicted 
traitors, and from the following reply, it appears that his Excellency awaits the 
orders of the Home Government on the subject. It is generally believed 
throughout the country, that those persons who confessed and were pardoned, 
will not be disturbed in their properties; but probably this may in some mea- 
sure depend on their subsequent conduct. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

‘“‘ The confiscations of the property of iraitors to the crown, is a legal conse 
quence of their conviction, and the estates of such as have incurred this penal- 
ty are now vested in Her Majesty. 

“IT will direct the attention of the proper officer to the carrying into effect, 
such measures as Her Majesty’s government may determine upon, with respect 
to the disposal of the property referred to. 





The Blood-Hounds Again.—The following letter from Washington puts the 
y = face, we presume, upon the employment of the blood-hound.—New York 
merican. 


Extract of aletter from Washington to a gentleman in this city. 

‘“‘ The arrival of the blood-houndsin Florida has caused much conversation 
and some excitement here. [I learn, on inquiry, that the late Governor of the 
Territory (Call) seat out to Cuba, Colonel Fitzpatrick of the Legislative Coun- 
cil (and not of army), for those animals. The Secretary of War neither sug- 
gested the importation, nor has he sanctioned their employment; but has, I 
learn upon good authority, given orders that if the dogs are used against the In- 
dians at all, it must be only as follows: Each dog to be muzzied so as to make 
it impossible that he shall kill any Indian, or bite or worry one. The 
conductor, holding the leash, trots along, on foot or horseback, by the side of 
the dog, put upon the track of the Indians. It is said that this species of hound 
will follow, by the nose, the track of any given man for days together, and at 
an interval of thirty or fifty hours. It is thought by the people of Florida that, 
in this way, the enemy can be followed with certainty into their most secret 
fastnesses—hammocks and swamps. The conductors, imported with the hounds, 
are not fighting, but t'mid men, and will not move astep without troops at their 
heels, nor approach near enough to see or be seen by the enemy.”’ 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 8§ a 9 per cent. prem. 
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Since our our last we have received advices by the Philadelphia, Capt. Mor- 
gan, from London, to the 27th of December. The intelligence is not impor- 
tant. The following are a few of the items. 

The London Times of the 27th says that money, without being in any great 
request, still commands interest at the rate of six per cent per annum at the 
stock exchange 


The Herald says that the Chartists have again commenced holding secret 
meetings in London. 

The Budget is rejected in Holland. 

A difficulty, it seems, has taken place between the captain of the British 
frigate Racehorse and the French inhabitants of an establishment in Guiana. 

France.—The Paris papers of Dec. 25th contain no news of importance.— 
M. Sauzet was re-elected President of the Chamber of Deputies on the 24th, 
by a majority of 78 voies over M. Odillon Barrot, whose opposition does not, 
however, appear to have been serious. The bureaux of the chamber were also 
renewed, but without any remarkable event. 

In the Chamber of Peers some excitement was occasioned by a sarcastic 
speech from Count D’Alton Schee upon the late additions tothe Peerage, and 
which was replied to by M. Villemain 

The Prince de Joinville arrived at Toulon inthe Belle Poule frigate on the 
23d inst. 

The Moniteur publishes the following telegraphic despatch :— 

“ The Maritime prefeetsto the Minister of Marine. Toulon, Dec. 22—Ac- 
cording to the report of the Captain of the Neptune, it was rumoured in Al- 
giers, that on the 17th the column commanded by General Rulhieres, whilst 
proceeding with provisions to the camp of Koleah, had had, near Maelma, a 
serious engagement, in which the Arabs had been again defeated. 

‘‘ The same report states that a vessel which arrived from Oran on 18th, had 
brought intelligence of the resumption of hostilities in the west. The chief 
of the Garabas had been killed in an affair against our troops. 

The ‘Moniteur’ also states that by the last reports from Africa the numbers 
of sick in the various hospitals had diminished. The number, which was on 
tho Ist Nov. 2,390, had been reduced to 1,778 on the Ist inst. 

The ‘ Moniteur’ likewise publishes the annexed telegraphic despatch :— 

“ BAYONNE, Dec. 23. 

“ Caprera had gone to Mora and Flix on the 12th, to hasten the completion 
of the fortification of those places; he returned tc Zurita »n the 15th. The 
Carlists attacked Berga on the 15th, but without success. The third division 
marched from Alcoriza, and drove them from the village.” 

The Journal du Havre of the 23d, announces that the Minister of Marine 
had ordered a general levy of seamen throughout the fifth maritime district, 
including all the seamen employed on land and in the arsenals. This measure 
was to complete the manning of the squadron in reserve, of which the minis- 
ter ordered the preparation with all possible despatch. 

As the Liverpool Steamer has not arrived at her expected time, it is the oyi- 


nion of the consignees that her voyage has been postponed. 
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We recently noticed accounts from India, describing the discovery of a plot 
among the native princes to rise against the Anglo-Indian government, and de- 
tailing the immense military preparations for that purpose, which had been 
gathered together in secret store, and which, in their magnitude at least, would 
have been amply sufficient for their purpose. We this day give the details of a 
battle,which terminated in the flight of the Rajah and the capture of treasure and 
stores to an immense amount. There are circumstances attending these events 
which deserve consideration. In the first place this conspiracy is that of the 
native Mahomedan princes, secondly it has evidently been long in the progress 
of concoction, and thirdly the great blow-up of the scheme is owing to the native 
officers. From these it is plain that it has been an: effort of barbarism and 
bigotry against civilization and justice, and that, whatever may have been the 
wishes and intentions of the rulers, the people have preferred the mild and 
equitable government of Great Britain, to the arbitrary and sanguinary rule of 
their own despotic princes. 

The corrosion,in different degrees, of the warlike stores in these secret hoards, 
shews that the project has been long on foot, and doubtless originated in the 
early jealousy, on the part of the native rulers, of Evropean interference with 
their proceedings ; but the natives with all their ignorance, have felt sensibly 
the blessings of British protection, they have been able to compare the present 
with the past, and to these comparisons and reflections it is owing, that the 
projected rising has been timely prevented. Doubtless the conspiracy was upon 
an enormous ecale, but its explosion has not caused any real alarm. The inter- 
course caused by the desire of civilizatien and improvement, has enabled the 
British governors in chief, to know truly the estimation in which British el 
fluence is held ; and as this great affair is but the destruction of a plot contrived 
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by the followers of him who inculcated his doctrines by the alternative ef the 
Koran or the sword, it is likely to result in prolonged and increased tranquillity. 

There have never been wanting persons ready to ascribe the worst motives 
and the most mervenary policy to the mode of government and the kind of in- 
tercourse adopted with regard to India. It has been alleged that, repacious im 
disposition it is and has been the desire of the British government to extend its 
army and dominion in Asia, and that its internal policy is that of maintaining 
her supremacy by keeping up jealousies and promoting quarrels among the na- 
tive rulers. The history of the East is in entire contradiction of these opa- 
nions, and,at this time of day,it must be the result of either gross ignorance oz 
of perverted views to maintain them. England desires no accession to her ac- 
quisitions ; the only territorial objects of government are to uphold present pes 
Session, and to render secure under the authority of the laws the persons snd 
propeity of all within its bounds. It is notorious to all who examine faithfully, 
tha: so far from pursuing incendiary politics towards the native prinees, the 
British governors have been truly peace-makers among them. Contented with 
the maritime domain which is necessary for the maintenance of commerce, and 
the benefits of which are felt through the whole peninsula of India, Eng- 
land seeks hot to carry her army into the interior for the purpose of enlarged 
dominion. Civ:lization in its most beneficial forms has been introduced by the 
mildest means into India, the arts, sciences, and the Christian religion have 
been cultivated without constraint, and even the natural tendency of the Hin- 
doos to a perpetuity of habits and faith has begun to give way under the geni- 
al influence of persuasion and kindness. It is this, and such as this, in the 
character of British deportment in India, which has brought about the disclosure 
of the conspiracy, the defect of which will be yet further conducive to the na- 
tural improvement and happiness. 

It may fearlessly be said that the Anglo-Indian Government is the fhithfol ° 
protector of right, net the perpetrator of wrong. In the late affair of Afighan- 
istan, for what purpose did the British troops march towards Caubul? It was 
to assist the claims of the rightful prince against an usurper who was supported 
by an ambitious and rapacious European power. They were successful; they 
placed him on the throne of his ancestors,and without attaching an arbitrary con~ 
dition, or taking possession of a single post, they marched back to their garri- 
sons. 














We rejoice to find that there is so little alarm arising from the Moslem con- 
spiracy, for India at this time affords matter of important speculation both to 
science and to commerce. Her internal resources are inuumerable, and her 
sea-board fits her for foreign trade in an eminent degree. Recent circumstan- 
ces have given rise to it.quiries respecting her capabilities, and the results ave 
of astounding importance. Here are prospects of supply in Cotton, Silk, and 
Woollen fabric, Tea, Indigo, &c., &c., which must give her a balanee of trade 
with any country of the earth, except the mother country ; whilst from the 
latter she receives benefits which the produce of her soil cannot repay. These 
last consist of the advancement of civilization and the consequent dissolution 
of barbarism, the increase of useful knowledge, the acquisition of civil liberty, 
and the cultivation of a pure, holy, and a rational religion. Contrast these be- 
nefits with the previous barbarism, ignoranee, tyranny, and idolatry, which have 
formerly characterized Hindostan, and it will then be evident that the purposes 
of Ergland,when carried out without opposition, have nothing but benevelenee, 
in view towards those who are the objects of her action ; and that the overthzovr 
of British power in those regions would be the overthrow of civilization and all 
its advantages. 

In the speech of Sir John Harvey to the Legislature of New Brunswick, hie 
Excellency announces the important fact, that her Majesty’s Government are 
about to order a survey of the route from the head of the Bay of Fundy to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through which it has been so long recommended te 
carry acanal. This intelligence must be very gratifying to the inhabitants of 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, and such other portions of the cole 
nies as are interested therein. If a large ship canal should be resolved on, 
even Quebec and Montreal will participate in the benefit, as it will shorten the 
distance and lessen the danger of the voyage to any part of the United States, 
the West Indies, South America, &c. To the port of St. John the value o& 
such a cemmunication will be inestimable, as it will, even if no other advantage 
be reckoned, place that port at a much more convenient distance from the 
coast of Labrador, and other great fishing grounds of the Gulf, 

We are glad to see a favorable mention, by the Lieut. Governor, of a New 
Land Company, as nothing can be of more permanent utility to the colony then 
the introduction of a hardy and industrious set of Emigrants. All will join Six 
John in his pacific views in relation to the Boundary, which is now we hepe im 
a favourable train for a final adjustment. 








The intelligence from Jamaica in relation to the crops and the etate of the 
negroes is very unsatisfactory. The produce of the earth was most abundant, 
but the indolence of the emancipated suffered it to perish ungathered. This 
was expected, and no one, we suppose, is disappointed, although all feel regret. 
It is satisfactory, however, to learn that Sir Charles Metcalf is in harmony with 
the Legislature, and that the aspect of public affairs is rapidly improving. From 
this fortuitous circumstance we are led to hope for amendment; and our pri- 
vate letters assure us that another year will present results of a very differen® 
character. We hope and indeed believe, that these expectations are not am 


founded. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have just published a now work by 
Sam Slick, called ‘* The Letter Bag of the Great Western.” Of course all 
the reading world are aware that Sam Slick is the learned and ingenious Judge 
Halliburton, of Nova Scotia, and that his writings are remarkable for theiz 
caustic point and just application. The present work abounds in humour and . 
satire, aud will be found at once interesting and amusing. 





The following works are just published by the Harpers of this citys 

Universal History, by P. F. Tytler and Dr. Nares,6 vols. 18mo. This. 
work is an invaluable addition to the Family Library, being the compilation of 
two persons, altogether pre-eminent in this department of literature. We would 
say that no family library should be without it, and it is particularly well adapt- 
ed for district libraries, and the upper classes of schools. 

Marian, or the Young Maid’s Fortunes. 2 vols., by Mrs. S. C. Hall, is m 
well written story, and well! sustains the literary character of the authoress. 


Agents.—Messts. J. F. Smith & Co. are the sole Agents for this Paper at 
Toronto, U. C. Thos. J. Short, Esq , is Agent at Woodstock, U. C. Rebess 


Deacon, Esq., will act as Agent at Kingston, U. C. for the present. 
——o — 


TO MUSICAL AMATEURS. nied i . 
NST professor of the Flute,Guitar,and new Patent Concertina,(recen y arrive 
Mice London—informe his friends and the public, that he has now established him- 
self at No. 90 Canal St., and that he gives lessons on the above Instruments.in his own 
NEW METHOD, by which the pupil advances in the theory as well as in the practice 
much more rapidly, than by the usual course of instruction. Mr. E. would give his tes- 
gons in German,—his native language—French or English, as desiredby Ris pupils. 
Mr. E. has several excellent Spanish Guitars to dispose of, which may be. seen ° 
Qtill 5p. M., any day at his residence, 90 Canal st. (feb 15-It 











v = ll educated Engtish woman is desirous of a situation im a School 
rm ot Teacher fn the Engiish department. References given, addross Mrs. r 

223 Broome st. eS ee (fed. 15-8." 
IM AND OLD COUNTRYMAN NEWSPAPER.—This old and popular Jour- 
= a euich Ge heen sumanaed for several weeks, will be positively resumed onthe 
llth March next, when it will appear enlarged, and with ell the alterations and im 


provements promised by the proprietors. fi , rs. Davis amd 
is the original Old Countryman, first published by Messrs. Davis 
‘This publication Me ee ted with the Emigrant, and called the “ Emigrant and OR 


Pickering, and afterwards uni 
Countryman ;” it has no connec 

Persons forwarding orders an 
ing their letters to the Proprietors, 


tion whatever with any other paper of a similar mame. 
i subscriptions are requested to be particular im adiisesa- 
Albion Office, Ne. 3 Barclay st., New York. 

{fed IRL, 








ELOCUTION, GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 





vING , _ inciples of Elocution, A S¥s- 
_ THOMAS EWING, from Edinburgh,—Author of Pr neipl 5 
M®.2 of Geography and Astronomy, A New General Atlas, &c.—continues to teach 
the above branches of Education, in Boarding Schoels, Academies, and also in private 
families Application may be made to Mr. Robert Carter, Bookseller, 56 Canal st. 


[feb 16-%}* 
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MEMOIKS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


During the Reign of the Stuarts, including the Protestorate. By John He- 

neage Jesse. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 1840. 

From the hasty view which we have been enabled to take of these volumes, 
we regard them as presenting one of the most agreeable, amusing, aud instruc- 
tive historical and biographical assemblages of theday. As Mr. Jesse well ob- 
serves, in his preface— 

“Ig ie a fact, which cannot have escaped observation, that while French li- 
terature abounds with private memoirs and personal anecdote, our own is de- 
plorably deficient in agreeab'e chronicles of this nature. To the author, or ra- 
‘ther compiler of this work, the want appeared to he less owipg to the absence 
-of materials, than to a requisite diligence in bringing them to light; in a word, 
that there existed a supply of latent stores in our own language (buried, as it 
were, amovg voluminous records and forgotten pamphlets) sufficient to form a 
suceiuct social history of distinguished characters, who figure more or less in 
every vertion of our annals. 

« With this view of the subject, it occurred to the author that the private 
history of the Reigns of the Stuarts and of the Protectorate,—their families, 
and others. intimately counected with the Court,—would present a series of 

able and instructive anecdotes: would furnish the means of intreducing 
the reader to the principal personages of the day, and of exhibiting the Mouarch 
aad the Statesmau in their undress; while, at the same time, i: wou d afford an 
insight into human character, and a picture of the manuers of the age.” 

Se far as he has yet gune, Mr. Jesse appears ‘o have performed his task most 
successfully. The first volume embraces the life and reign of James J., with 
biographical sketches and anecdotes of the following distinguished personages : 
—Aane of Denmark, Queen of James I—Henry Prince of Weles—Evizabeth 

Queen of Bohemia—Lady Arabella Stuart—Lodowick Siuart, Duke of Rich- 
mend—Frauces Howard, Duchess of Richmond—Mary Villiers, Countess of 
Beckingham—Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset-—Robert Cecil, Earl of Salis 
bary—tobert Carr, Eari of Somerset-—Frances Howard, Countess ef Somer- 
set—Henry Howard, Earl ot Northampton—Mary, Countess of Pembroke— 
‘William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke—Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery—James Hay, Earl of Cariisle—Francis Lord Bacon—Edward 
Lord He:bert, of Cherbury—and Archee, the Court Foo!. Inthe second vo 
lume, the life and reign of Charles | are similarly treated ; and, appended, we 
find the biography, &c of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I—Prince Henry 
Duke of Gloucester—Mary, Princess of Orange, eldest daughter of Charles I, 
and Mother of William [T11—Elizabeth, Anne, and Henrietta Maria, daughters 
ef Charles I—George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham—Thomas Wentworth, 
Eart of Strafford—Archbishop Laud—Henry Rich, Earl of Holland—Lucius 
Cary, Viscount Falkland—Lucy, Countess of Cartisle—Sir Kenelm Digby— 

© Sir Jenn Suckling, and Sir Jeffery Hudson. 

~From this list, it is evident that the material of this work is excellent; and, 
we repeat, itis well employed. The present volumes, we are told, are put forth 
43 8 portion only of the author's labours; from their title, therefore, we are led 
to expect the lives aud times of Cromwell and Charles If. The field 1s ample, 
aud its cultivator is industrious and ab'e: we shall be happy to witness the 
harvest In the interim, we offer the following excerpt from Mr. Jesse's ac- 


<ount of 
ARCHEE, THE COURT FOOL. 


Archibald Armstrong (for such was Archee's real name) was as shrewd, sen- 
sible, witty, and good humoured an individual, as ever adorned the high station 
ta which te had been called. In our times he would have probably been fa- 
mous for conversational pleasantry, or as a writer of facetious fiction. Unfor 
tunately his good sayings are now almost entirely lost tothe world; the book 
af “Jests,” which bears his name, is tov wretched a pioduction to be genuine. 
The man, who bearded and ridiculed the proudest prelate since the days of 
Wolsey, could never have uttered such indifferent nonsense. 

‘ His conversation with King James, when the latter was weak enough to trust 
his heir in the Spanish dominions, is quite admirable :—*I must change caps 
with your Majesty,” said Archee. ‘ Why?’ inquired the King —* Why, 
who,” rep'ied Archee, “sent the Prince into Spain !’—* But supposing.” re 
sucned James, ** tha the Prince should come safely back again ?’—* Why, in 
‘that case,” said Arthce, * I will take my cap from my head, and send it to the 
King of Spain.” 

Archee, however tender of the Prince’s safety, had no objection to trust his 
Own person among the pleasures of the Spanish capital Probably he followed 
in the train of some of the young courtiers, who bastened to join the Prince in 
his romantic expedition. His wit and his impudence made him as much af home 
at Madrid, as he had formerly been in London. While the Prince could with 
difficulty inierchange a syllable with his beloved Infauta, Arehee was not only 
admit d into her presence, but became a familiar favourite with the Spanish la- 
dies. “Our cousin, Archee,” says Howell, in one of his curious letters from 


She Albion. 








eis February 15, 











gerd for the fair sex. The foliowing notices were extracted fom it by Lysons : 
“ Francis, the base son of Archibald Armstrong, 
baptized December 17, 1643.” 
“ Archibald Armstrong and Sybella Bell, 
married June 4, 1646.” 
* Archibald Armstrong, buried April 1st, 1672.” 

It appears by the Straffurd Papers, and also by the following lines attached 
to the portrait which is prefixed to bis ** Jests,” that Archee had contrived to 
make his fortune before he was disgraced : 

Archex, by Kings and Princes graced of ‘late, 
Jested himself intu a fair esiate ; 
And, in this book, doth to bis friends commend 
His jeers, taunts, tales, which no man can offend. 
He was buried in the church-yard of Arihuret, but there is no memorial of 


the burial place of the jester. 
EE 


New Works.—Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have just republish- 
ed ‘Trials of the Heart,” by Mrs. Bray author of “ Trelawny” and other works 
It is in 2 vols. Also the “ Memoirs and Reminiscences of the French Revo 
lution,’ by Madame Tussaud ; edited by Francis Hervé, Esq. author of “A 
Residence in Greece and Turkey.” This work, like every other which treats 
of the transactions of that frightful epoch, is replete with interest—both pub- 
lications to be found at Wiley & Putnams, in Broadway. 

We have received a volume published by D.Appleton, 200 Broadway,entitled 
«the Young Man from Home,” by John Angell James. It speaks of the dangers 
encountered by young men leaving home,and also of the means of safety in such 
cases. Such a work must be very valuable at the present time, when so many 
young persons from the pressure of the times find it necessary to leave their 
families and friends. 

New Music —Messrs. Firth and Hall again publish “ The parting ray of 
fading day,” sung by Mr. Wilson, Miss Shirreff, and Mr. Gear ; written byW. 
M. Tolkien, Music by T. Baker; “ Elohssa Waliz,” composed and dedicated 
toJ. F. Hall, Music by Henry Price; “ The Sister’s Call,” a sacred song by 
S. R. Brown, composed and arranged by U. C. Hill. 





SS J. SYLVESTER'S STUCK AND EXCHANGE UFFIVE, is not removed, but com 

tinues at No. 22 Wail street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been este- 
blished for the last I5years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accerd 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payable on any B of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotiand, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at 
a distance wishing to sendto Europe, have only to remit the ameunt to 8. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention, 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

SLTOCKS, CORPORaTION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S.J. SYLVESTER. 

(dec. 21-tf.) No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 


M&:: CHARLES HORN, jun,, begs to inform her friends and she public that she hag 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she wil 
coutinne giving lessons in Singing and Piano- Forte. (Dec 6-0. 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE CUMPLEXION. 
|B Neh so D'S LOTION, anelegant preparation. equally adapted to the use of those 

suffering under the various formsof Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation ofthe 
glowing ‘tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim togeneral notice, founded on the unde viat- 
ing success affurded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in am 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety andefficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Gena- 
ine Article has the name and address of the Proprietur—Ropert Suaw, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp afhxed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosedin a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘The Theory of Beau- 
‘y.” All others in whatever form, are spurious. : 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
im the Uaion, ia bottles. ty 27 eowly’) 

SYLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE UF 

EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 

perfect arrangements to draw upon any pait of Great Britain and lreland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards, 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of allkinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or smali sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Syivester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no oxher office but at 166 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will ‘mees 
prompt attention if addressed; SYLVESTER, & CO, 

(Dec. 6-tf.) 156 Broadway, New York: 
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, A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION!!! 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
SHARP’3 ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.* 
7 efficacy of the above preparations having been fully tested by the most eminent 
Medical practitionersin England, they are now offered with fuil confidence to the 

people of tne United States as the most valuable and important application that has ever 
been discovered for the cure of all cutanevus and muscular diseases. The cerates are 
prepared in five different combinations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases 
which have been proved to yiela to the influence of its extrao dinary powers. Its general 
psoperties are stimulant, absorbent, and counter irritant, combined with powerful heal- 
ing qualities, and although {most effectual in its immediie character, is, in its com- 
position, purely innocent, Sand being an EXrerNaL ApPrLicaTION guarantees 
that in no case can it be injurious. The Cerates and Liniment constitute 
rapid and effectual remedies fur Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Paralysis, Tic 
Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Swelhings, Chivlains, Chapped Hands 
and Lips, Swelied Face and Gums, Deafness, ties, Tumors, Sctofulous Sores 
and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Ulcers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Erysipe- 
las, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Scald Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 
Bunions, Exterval Inflamation of alt kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 
directions. Assorted packageajare put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 
for ScHoo.s and other large EstanLisHMENTS. The atiention of the SHIPPING INTER- 
gsT, is earnestly solicited to the inetimable benefits derived frum the prompt relief these 
preparations afford in the diseases and accidents to which Sea-FakING men are unavotd- 
ably exposed. SovTHBRNERS wil) also find these medicines of incalculable advan‘age 
on their plantations 
The Cerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 
The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 374, 87+, $1,50 and $3.5. each. The 
Liniment in bottles of three ‘sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each to be had at 157 Broap- 
way, New York, J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 
(feb. 8-4tf.} 


ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use uf 
F invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence ofthe hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs. 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, incases of one do- 
zen each, bottled in Oporto: andto prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle willbe marked on the inner part, withthe brandof the House, 

“OSBORN, 

TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think 1t worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of lefe itself,—may de- 
pend upon purchasing an article as pure as itruas from the wine-press, and of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 

Red Port of the extraordinary vintage of 1834. 
White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 








Madrid, “hath more privilege than any, for he often goes with his fool's coat, 
where the infanta is with her meninas and ladies of tonour, and keeps a blow 


Fy 
(jan 11-3m*] WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st 








ing and blustering amongst them, and flirts out what he lists One day. the 
sabject of conversation was the galiantry of the Duke of Bavaria, who, at the 
head of an iconsiderable force, had routed a large army of the Palsgrave. The 
latter being son-in-law to King James rendered the topic a displeasing ove to 
au Englishman. “I will tel! you a stranger circumstance,” said Archee ; ‘is 
it-wot mere einguler that one hundred and forty ships should have sailed from 
Semin, bo artack England, and that not ten of them should have returned to tell 


“wrnat cecame uf the rest !” 


Archee's famous feud with Archbishop Laud must have been productive of 

«nonsderab'c amusement to the more mischievous courtiers. He once asked 
permission to say grace ata dinner where that dignified prelate was present. 
On bis request being granted, ‘ Great praise,” he said, * be to God, and little 
Leud to the Devil.”—Osborne says, in his Advice toa Son, ‘ He was not only 
able to continue the dispute for diverse years, but received such encouragements 
from the sianders-by, as he hath oft, in my hearing, belched iu his face such 
miscatriages as he was really guilty of, aod might, but for this foul-mouthed 
Sce, have been forgotten’’ ‘There is a pamphlet in the British Museum, cu 
tieus from its scarcity, entiled Archee’s Dream Unfortunately it contains no 

epatticulars respecting the history of this remarkable bumourist, and is, ia fact, 
litle more thau a malicious tirade against Laud, during whose imprisonment it 
was published. There isa poetical postscript which concludes as follows :— 

His fool's coat now is in far better case 
Than he who yesterday had so much grace. 
Changes of time surely cannot be small, 
Wien Jesters rise, and Archbishops fall. 

_ Tre discomfiture of the Archbishop, when he attempted to introduce the 
English Liturgy into the Scottish Church, appears to have been highly gratify- 
ing to Archee A stool had been thrown at the clergyman’s head who first at- 
tempted to read it in St Giles's Church, Edinburgh: Archee facetiously called 
it the stool of repentance. The religious commo.ions which followed excited 
considerable uneasiness at Court: inthe midst of them, Archee happened to 
enceunter the Archbishop on his way to the Council Chamber. “Ah,” said 
he, “‘ who's the foul now?” For this and other insoleuces Laud immediately 
laid @ complaint before the King, who was present in Council at the time. 
When brought before the Council he pleaded the privilege of his coat, but buf- 
feenery was now ot of place, and he was sentenced to be dismissed from his 
pest. The order dated Whitehall, 11th of March, 1637, is still preserved, and 
runs as follows :— 

“It is this day ordered by his Majesty, with the advice of the Board, that 
Archibald Armstrong, the King’s fool, for certain scandalous words of a high 
uatere, spoken by him against the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, his Grace, 
and preved to be uttered by him by two witnesses, shall have his coat pulled 
ever his head, and be discharged of the King’s service, and banished the court ; 
fer which the Lord Chamberlain of the King’s household is prayed and requir- 
ed te give order to be executed. And immediately the same was put in exe- 
cution.” 

The circumstances of Archee's dismissal are more fully described by Mr. 
Garrard in a letter tothe Earl of Strafford. He writes, 20th March, 1637, 
“* Archee is fallen into a great misfortune ; a fool he would be, but a foul-mouth- 
4 kmave he has proved himself. Being in a tavern in Westminster drunk (he 
seys himself he was speaking of the Scottish business,) he fell a railing on my 
‘Lerd of Canterbury, said he was a monk, a rogue, and a traitor. Of this his 
“Grace complained at council, the King being present : it was ordered he should 
be carried to the porter's lodge, his coat pulled over his ears, and kicked out of 
«the court, never to enter within the gates, and tu be called into the Star Cham- 
ber. The first part is done, but my Lord of Canterbury hath interceded to the 

img, that there it shouid end. There is a new fool in his place, Muckle John, 
‘bet he will ne’er be so rich, for he cannot abide money.” 

The writer of the Scout’s Discovery, printed in 1642, mentions his falling 
in with the discarded mountebank about a week after his dismissal. “I met 
Archee,” he says, ‘at the Abbey all in black, Alas! poor fool, thought I, he 
meoarns for his country. I asked him about his coat. O,quoth he, my Lord 
of Canterbury hath taken it from me, because either he, or some of the Scots 
‘pishops, may have the use of it themselves ; but he hath given me a black coat 
“fer it ; and now I may speak what I please, so it be not against the prelates, 

Ser this coat hath a greater privilege than the other had.” 

Archee, after his disgrace, retired to the scene of his birth, Arthuret, in 
Cemberiand, where he died at an advanced age in 1672. Whether the fallen 
«jester merely carried with him his court gallantry, or whether the ladies of this 
retired village entertained some Oriental notions as tothe physical qualities of 
-2 fool, certain it is that the parish register of Arthuret bears record te his re- 


N ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House; baie (Oct 5 tf) 


UPPER CANADA. 
N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 
Upon motion thisday made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this ‘court, in the United States uf America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be enered with the Registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock. of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspaper 
as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers tothe said plaintiffs’ bill ofcomplainttobe filed and an office copy 
or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors on 
or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereofthe said bill 
of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered that 
the said plaintiffs do further cause a copy of this order to be published in a certain 
newspaper published in the United States of America commonly called or known 
by the name of “ The Albion,” and that such publication be continued at least once 
mm each week for eight weeks in succession, during the said four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion insuch newspaper, ; 
[Entd, W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 
J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gimble & Co. [jan 4-8w] 


UPPER CANADA. 


i CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directorsand Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 
Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, JamesGray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out 
of the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the Registrar of 
this court and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors, within four months from, and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspa- 
per as hereinafter directed; and in caseof ther appearances that they do cause 
their answer or answers 'o the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an 
office copy or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ 
solicitors at or before the expiration of the said four months;—and indefault there- 
of the said bill ofcomplaint maybe taken as confessed by them: and it is further 
ordered that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause acopy of this order to be pub- 
lished in a certain newspaper published in the @id United States of America 
commonly called or known by the name of *‘The Albion,” and that such publi- 
cation be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in succession, du- 
ring the said four months from and inclusive of the day ofthe date of the first inser- 
tion in such newspaper. . 
{[Envd, W. H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 
J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble §& Co. |jan 4-8w] 


UPPER CANADA. ; . 
Is CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between 
The President, Directors and Company of the Bark of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune, Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Exten,, being of counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits,that the 
above named defendams, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this eourt, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendantsdo cause their appearance to be entered with the registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of 
Toronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months ‘rom and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of tris order im the newsp - 
per as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an office 
copy or office copies thereof to be served On the said agent of the plaintiffs’ soli- 
citors ator before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereof the 
said bill of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered 
that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause a copy of this order to be published ina 
certain newspaper published in the said United States of America commonly called 
or known by the name of “* The Albion,”’ and that such publication becontinued at 
least once in each week for eight weeks in succession during the said four mcaths 
frem and inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion in such newspaper. 
[Ent’d, W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J.T. MAD K, Toronto, Agent for Gamble § Co, [jan 4-8w] 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHiP COMPANY, 
Yew York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse poweas 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N, Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. Prem Liverpoo!, 

14th December, 1839. 16th November 1539. 
20th February, 1840. 20th January, 1840. 
Therealter onthe 20th of each alternate month. { 

Fare to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) in the aft, and’ thirty guineas 
{$1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores: Nosecond class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, and servants, half price. 

100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office, 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. ¥: 

N. B. Thecompany’s new stip the NEW YORK, of 1400 tons burthen, will commenee 
plying early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, to 
and from New York and Liverpool. 

STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL, 
HE steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hoskens, R. N., cemmander, 1340 tons, 
450 horse powor, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows : 
From Bristol Frem New York 


20th February 19th March 
15th Soil th aay 
4th June Ist July 
th July | 8th August 


12th September 10th October 
7th November 8th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
Tooms greatly enlarged. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Ifeb 8-tf } RICHARD IRVIN. 68 Front st 
— 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| gent New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 








Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May ard 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October, 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December." 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agentin New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Bullding. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISSERARD & CO, 
NEW YUKK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
Frorn New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the let, 
Sth,and 1@thof ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets,the subse ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,/Dec. 1,March!6, July 8, 
lowa W. W. Pell, “94, 16, June &| “ S,April 1, “ MG, 
Rurgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 6, * 6 “* 26) * MB Sig. Aug. » 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| ‘* 16,March8, ‘“ 24,)Jan. 1, ‘*) 16, Aq 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, “ 2 “* 16, July 8) “ 6, Ma a 


D> 


C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, ‘* 24, * 16) “ 16, a 
Sully, WC Thompson| “ 16, April 8, ‘* 24./Feb. @ 
Emerald, G. W. Howes.|; ** 24, “ 16, Aug. o,f ‘* 3 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt\Jan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘* 16) “* 16, 8, Oct. I, 
Poland, Cc. wanes | ‘© 16, May 8, ‘“* 24/Marchl, “ 16, “ @& 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| ** 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 81 ‘ 8 July 2, “ 16, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with el 
tions for passengers ,comprising ai] that may be required for comfort and convenience, @ 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe’ forwardedby their er free of all charges except the expenses s¢ 
tually incurred; ; BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 2? Broad-at. 
WM, WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following — which wil sue 
ceed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 37th, ef 


Ville de Lyon, 




















every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships Masters. )Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, , 

St. James, W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 17, Jung 17, Oct. 7 
Montreal, S.B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) 97, “ 97, « gw, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 90, “ 20, =“ 20,|\March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Fed. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “* 17, % BB, @* 3%, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ $7, 97, © $7 
Quebec, FP. H. Hebard, “«¢g “ 20, “ 20,\April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. 1, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, ** 17, “ 17, * J} 
Samson, R. Sturges, nm, “8 “Mit & © @ 4 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20, May 7 Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. I, Dec. 1,) “ 17, 7 « ik 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “pp, § 8. * oes. a Bnag A 
Westminster, 'G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Reds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, withont wines and liquors of any description. Neither the en 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be res onsible for any letters, parce)s, or 
ages, sent by them, unless reeular Rille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW —_— 

Propriet f the several Limes of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
ave sonia for their sailing from each Se on the Ist, 7th, 3th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
rk. Liverpool, 

Patrick Henry, |J.C.Delane, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,j)Aug. 25, Dec.25. April 25) 
Virginian, Higgins, “13, “ 18, “ 433,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 2, 
New York, W.C, Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19) “ 7, “ oF 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, “© 9 % 95; “ 13, * 13, « 2) 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April l,j; “© 19, “* 19, % 19, 
Independence, | Wortman, *e @ @.. Sot Be > « 9s, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 313, “ 133,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “19, “19, « 39,) Toe awe =F 
Siddons, N.B.Palmer,| “SS, “2% “Si* th * 38 * % 
North America, | A. B. Lowber, |Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,/ “ 19, “ 19, “ 

Roscoe, H. Huttieson,| “ 7, “* 7, “ 7%} * 25, * 2%, “ @& 
8S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 33, “ 413,|Nov. 1 Marchi, July 1, 
Columbus, Cropper, “ 19, “39, « 19, * 7, « % * z 
Sheridan, Depeyster, <5, * 9 “« 6) * 13, * 18, * 

South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19; 
Geo. Washington) A. Burrows, - | hin ig. Ras ard k 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “33, “ 13, “ %18,/Dec. }, April 1, Aug. 1, 
England, B. L. Waite, “ma «1 “ 0; “* % ° 7, “4 A 
Garrick, A. 8. Palmer, “es. * 9, “ 2 “* 13, — 13, r * 
Europe, A.C. Marshall|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1.) “ 19, 19, mw 





These ships are al] ofthe first class, and ably commanded,’ witn elegant sccommode- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $148, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pas 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular biiie of oe signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford. North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, En 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, gat |g yo Liverpool, 

ts for sk , Virginian. Sheffield, and United States 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virgie oeRT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T.& tl. anes & Paired. 
ents for ships S$ . Independence. Roscoe, and Geo Washington ‘ 
7 or ships Shakspeare:  NELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., N.Y: 
WILDES. Aa lager re Age Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 
ships Reecrus, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
a eS ey E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & (o , Liverpoalj 
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